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JOHN KEEP. 


Tue name of “ Father “een” is a household word in some 
parts of the land, and is not .nfamiliar in others to those who 
have known little of his work and his life. Even to these, a 
brief sketch of his life should not prove without interest. 

John Keep was born in Longmeadow, Hampden County, 
Massachusetts, April 20th, 1781. His father, Samuel Keep, 
was of the fourth generation from John Keep, who was one of 
the earliest settlers of Longmeadow, and the ancestor of all 
of the name of Keep who have had a residence in New Eng- 
land. His mother was Sabina Cooley, daughter of Josiah 
Cooley, of Longmeadow. He was the seventh of nine chil- 
dren, all but one of whom reached nearly seventy years of 
age. His father died at eighty-four, and his paternal grand- 
mother at ninety-two. 

The father, Samuel Keep, was a thriving farmer, of robust 
frame and vigorous mind, a leading Christian man, much re- 
garded in the community for his practical sagacity, and the 
wisdom of his counsels in all matters of business. The chil- 
dren were trained to habits of industry and frugality, and in 
general received such rudimentary education as the country 
school at that time afforded, with the addition, in the case of 
the younger children, of a term or two at a select school, 
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where instruction was given in geography, grammar, and 
arithmetic. 

John was thoroughly trained in farm work until seventeen 
years of age, when he entered Yale College and passed regu- 
larly through the course, graduating in 1802. with a class of 
sixty members, all of whom he outlived. A portion of the time 
in college he paid his board by dining-room work in the col- 
lege commons, returning to the farm in vacations to do good 
service there. After a year’s teaching, he entered upon special 
study, in preparation for the ministry, under the private in- 
struction of Rev. Asahel Hooker, of Goshen, Ct. June 11, 
1805, he was approved by the Litchfield North Associa- 
tion as a candidate for the ministry, having already received 
an invitation to preach, from the society in Blandford, Mass. 

While pursuing theological studies in Goshen, he was a 
boarder in the family of Judge Nathan Hale, where he became 
acquainted with Miss Lydia Hale, whom he married soon after 
entering upon his work at Blandford. 

The story of their courtship illustrates the simple manners 
of the times. Several students boarded in the family, and the 
mother being an invalid, much of the household responsibility 

‘came upon the oldest daughter, Lydia. John Keep, with a help- 
ful disposition, undertook the duty of building the winter morn- 
ing fire in the kitchen fireplace ; and while the other members 
of the family continued their morning nap, Miss Lydia came 
down to arrange for breakfast. There was usually time to 
spare in the long winter morning, and they sat and sang to- 
gether the old church tunes, Mear and St. Martin’s, with fitting 
conversation interspersed. It is not strange that such fire- 
kindling should result in kindling another flame ; and when 
the winter and spring were gone, as he was about to go before 
the Association for approval, Mr. Keep ventured to state his 
thoughts and wishes to Miss Lydia, asking her to consider his 
proposal a week and then give him a definite reply. Before the 
week closed she put into his hand a paper, mostly blank, with 
her name near the bottom of the page, and the following post- 
script : “I accept your proposal, and, that you may make your 
arrangements unembarrassed, you may put above my name 
any words you may choose expressive of my affection for you, 
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and I will redeem the pledge.” That pledge was redeemed 
by rare fidelity and devotion, through almost sixty years of mar- 
ried life. Mr. Keep’s own testimony to her worth will not be 
regarded, by those who knew her best, as an overstatement : 
“To her I owe much, yea, it verily seems to me all, of what 
success I have had in my ministerial labors. In this sphere 
she was always a reliable guide. Her counsels — deliberate, 
never obtrusive, always given in a kind spirit, yet clear and 
firm — became to me /aw, so fully did they bear the proof that 
she had the mind of Christ. The duties of her home circle 
and pastoral life were her pastime; yet she quietly bore the 
privations, often severe to one of her quiet, retiring tempera- 
ment, inseparable from the itinerancy of her husband as an 
agent and a lecturer, never holding him back from any consid- 
eration merely affecting herself. Such a helper, such a com- 
panion and co-worker, God gave me for fifty-nine years and 
four months.” 

They had only one child, Rev. Theodore John Keep, of Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

The church and society at Blandford, where Mr. Keep began 
his ministry, were in a distracted condition, unable to harmo- 
nize in the calling of a pastor. The first settlers of the place 
were of Scotch-Irish origin, possessing much native vigor of 
body and mind, but not much of the grace of gentleness and 
conciliation. Conflicts on the affairs of the parish had charac- 
terized the town meetings for a generation, and one Sabbath 
morning the preacher had been borne to the pulpit by the 
triumphant party, after a vigorous fight at the church door and 
in the aisles. ; 

There was not an equal display of interest in all the concerns 
of the parish. For example, the frame of their meeting-house 
was erected in 1740, and stood a year without covering. Glass 
windows were put in more than twelve years later. In 1753, 
the first floor was laid. In 1759, the people “ voted to build a 
pulpit, to make a pew for the minister, and to build seats in the 
body of the house on the ground floor.” Before this their seats 
had been “ blocks, boards, and moveable benches.” In 1786, 
forty-six years after the raising of the frame, the house was 
plastered, and in 1789 the steeple was erected. In 1794, the 
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timbers under the gallery were covered, and in 1805, a few 
days before Mr. Keep’s ordination, the posts and other timbers 
were cased. Thus the house was sixty-five years in building, 
and continued in use during the sixteen years of Mr. Keep’s 
pastorate. It was replaced by a fine edifice in 1822. 

When the invitation was extended to Mr. Keep to come and 
preach as a candidate, the church had become discouraged in 
the effort to harmonize with the society, and had ceased to co- 
operate. Mr. Keep was invited by the trustees of the society 
alone, and the members of the church came to the meeting on 
the appointed Sabbath with sad hearts to hear the society’s 
minister, without any expectation of being able to approve. 

He preached his first sermon to this distracted congrega- 
tion. Both parties were delighted, but each expected that the 
other would reject the candidate. The final call for his ordina- 
tion was unanimous, and when, after sixteen years of labor, 
he decided to leave, there was a unanimous vote urging him to 
remain, and pledging continued and liberal support. 

The parish would not seem an inviting one for a young min- 
ister seeking ease, or opportunity for self-culture. It was a 
rough, mountainous region ; and the people were much like the 
country, scattered over an area seven by nine miles in extent. 
The average annual sale of intoxicating drinks in the town 
at the time of Mr. Keep’s ordination, “is put by one authority 
at fifty hogsheads, by another as low as twenty-five,” and this 
in a population of only 1,500. The ordination occasion was 
celebrated by a famous ball in the evening, the young people 
expecting a stern rebuke from the pulpit on the following Sab- 
bath. But the rebuke did not come; instead of this, Mrs. 
Keep invited the young women of the parish to gather at her 
house to form a reading circle. In the lapse of time the young 
men sought an introduction to this society, and the taste for 
coarser amusements gradually disappeared. Intemperance, ot 
course, diminished as the people made progress in intelligence 
and refinement. In this good work the pulpit gave no uncer- 
tain sound, but announced the doctrines of the temperance 
reformation twelve years before the general movement on this 
subject in New England. When Mr. Keep went to Blandford, 
he found a resolution on the records of the town meeting in 
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these words: “ Resolved, That we will not allow any preacher 
the use of the pulpit to solicit money in support of mission- 
aries.” When he left, the cause of missions was cherished 
with interest and received a liberal support. All this was not 
effected without earnest and thorough labor. One who was 
at that time a youth in Blandford writes of these efforts :— 

“With great plainness he unfolded to his people their obli- 
gations to the unevangelized abroad, and to the waste places of 
our own land. In different aspects, and with varying applica- 
tion, he held up the Savior’s. last command, and showed the 
insufficiency and hollowness of a piety that consisted of pro- 
fession alone and did not work by love. These now self-evident 
truths sounded strangely then, and their utterance excited 
great opposition. I distinctly recall the tones of injured in- 
nocence in which one of his parishioners complained of the 
pain which those appeals occasioned him: ‘ Last Sunday after- 
noon,’ said he, ‘I sweat my shirt through while Mr. Keep was 
begging for the heathen.’ This was a violent form of a com- 
plaint then, and now, alas, very common. The efiect of this 
teaching, however, remains to this day, and the results appear in 
abundant fruits wherever this migratory people have wandered.” 

In May, 1821, Mr. Keep, in response to an invitation from 
the Congregational Church in Homer, N. Y., decided to “re- 
move to the West.” He had at the same time a call from the 
church in Brunswick, Me., with the added responsibilities pro- 
posed of “teacher of moral philosophy and preacher in the 
college.” 

The parish in Homer opened a wider field than that from 
which he retired. The church had four hundred names upon 
its record, and the Sabbath congregation averaged six hundred. 
There was a flourishing academy in the place, of which Mr. 
Keep was elected a trustee soon after his settlement. He 
entered upon this field when he was forty-one years of age, in 
full vigor of body and mind, with an experience of sixteen 
years in the pastoral relation, and all his resources were brought 
to bear upon the work before him. An extract from a written 
statement made by one of his parishioners will afford some 
apprehension of these labors : — 

“He was now in the full possession of his mental and 
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physical manhood, in the enjoyment of good health, and he 
entered upon the duties of this new charge with all the 
zeal, industry, and energy of his ardent temperament. His 
congregation, mingled in a population of six thousand souls, 
spread over an area of ten miles square, were to be full-fed 
on the Sabbath, to be nursed in their families, to be bathed 
in his sympathies when sick, and to be tenderly sustained 
at the burial of their dead, requiring religious visits, many 
weekly lectures and a perpetual succession of funeral sermons. 
His pulpit discourses were uniformly well prepared and at- 
tractive ; his various and exceedingly multiplied duties out of 
the pulpit were punctually performed, and to the satisfaction 
of the community. Indeed, it appears almost incredible 
that one man could perform so much labor, mental and 
physical; yet by his indomitable energy and perseverance, 
and by his arrangement of business, all was attended to in due 
season. Through his influence as president of the board of 
trustees of the academy, a ladies’ department was inaugurated, 
more teachers were employed, the attendance of pupils in- 
creased, and the institution was at once placed on a basis which 
_led it on and upward to a position of one of the most popular 
and useful educational agencies in central New York. To his 
untiring zeal, and watchful care and liberal policy, is the insti- 
tution largely indebted, and is still enjoying the benefits of that 
supervision. 

“Mr. Keep was remarkable for the interest he always mani- 
fested in all the business, social, and religious affairs of the 
community. This led him to a familiar acquaintance with the 
people in the home circle, suiting his attentions to the varying 
circumstances of its members. No one knew so much as he 
of all that was going on in the community. For the aged he 
ever had a pertinent thought, a word of consolation and cheer- 
ful advice. To the middle-aged business men, he was ever 
ready to address words of encouragement and wise counsels. 
For the young he invariably had a word of cheerful greeting 
and a hearty welcome. No child, ever so young, escaped his 
notice. He thus became a great favorite with the youth and 
children in our vicinity. His pulpit ministrations were of a 
character to impress deeply on the mind divine truth. His 
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manner was always interesting — often very forcible, and his 
illustrations of truth vividly impressive. The admission to the 
church, during his twelve years’ labor among wus, of five hun- 
dred members, is the reliable testimony that the blessing of 
God attended his ministration. 

“In Sabbath-school and Bible-class instruction his labors 
were broad and untiring. During the five years before his 
removal from us, he maintained weekly five Bible classes, in 
as many different districts, and such was his punctuality in 
fulfilling his appointments, that only in one instance did he fail 
of being present with his class. Many members of the church 
received their first religious impressions under his faithful 
presentations of truth in these Bible recitations. 

“ During his ministry in Homer, the great temperance move- 
ment, which has done so much to bless our land and world, had 
its origin. From the first, he entered into it with all his heart 
and soul, and at once became an effective worker in the good 
cause. Under such a leader, the Congregational Church in 
Homer took high ground in this reform, deciding by a strong 
vote, that persons admitted as members, whether by letter or 
on profession of faith, should adopt the pledge of total absti- 
nence from all intoxicating liquors as a beverage. This de- 
cision is still the rule of the church, and to this day (1859) but 
one person has been excommunicated for a breach of this rule. 

“True, there were those in the community, less ardent in 
their temperament, perhaps more conservative in their views of 
some measures for reform, who were disposed to charge him 
with too much zeal, even with fanaticism. It is also true that 
his ardent temperament, with his talent for leading the com- 
munity, placed him in the front rank in all measures necessary 
for a healthful public sentiment, the prosperity of the church, 
and the strength and adornment of a Christian common- 
wealth; yet in all this he was never captious or dogmatical, but 
at all times ready to listen to the opinions of others, and to 
profit by their suggestions, never allowing expediency to take 
the precedence of principle.” 

A man so ardent and progressive would inevitably find some 
tendency to reaction in his church, and the apprehension that 
this might at length result in dissension and party division 
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induced him to tender his resignation, and thus avert the 
danger. Many were grieved at his decision, but he never 
regretted the step. 

Two calls were then before him — one to an agency in New 
England in behalf of the American Colonization Society, the 
other to the care of a church in Cleveland, O. 

Until about this time, most of the practical anti-slavery feel- 
ing of the country had gathered about the colonization society 
—an organization the design of which was to send free colored 
people and liberated slaves to Africa, where it was supposed 
they belonged. Mr. Keep was a colonizationist ; and with this 
call in his pocket he came on to Cleveland. 

The doctrine of immediate emancipation on the soil had just 
been broached by Garrison and others, and the colonization 
society had been assailed as selfish and cruel. 

Pondering these questions on his journey, he came out an 
unconditional emancipationist, and hence declined the call to the 
agency ; not that he was more opposed to slavery than before, 
but he had obtained new light as to the practical treatment of 
it. He had always hated slavery — was always a friend to the 
colored race. Years before, in Blandford, he had established 
‘a school for the neglected colored people in a portion of his 
parish, and had enlisted the ladies of his congregation as its 
teachers and supporters. He had a heart ready for the anti- 
slavery movement which was then rising, and his earnest es- 
pousal of this unpopular cause changed the current of his life, 
and gave a peculiar character to his subsequent career. 

Cleveland, in 1833, was a village of three or four thousand 
inhabitants, and here Mr. Keep spent a year as pastor of the 
Stone Church, —now the First Presbyterian Church. Then 
with a colony from this church he organized a church in Ohio 
City, — now the First Congregational Church, West Side, — 
and became its pastor. 

The work at Oberlin was commenced in 1833. In the 
spring of 1834 the permanent teachers came upon the ground, 
and in the autumn of that year Father Keep was elected a 
trustee and president of the board. From this time he be- 
gan to be known as Father Keep, not so much on account of 
his age, which was fifty-three years, as for his benignant, 
fatherly character. 
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One of the first questions before the board after his election, 
was that cf opening the doors of the college to colored pupils. 
Several meetings were held ; the discussions were long and 
earnest ; there was much excitement in the new “colony” ; 
and when the vote was taken in the final meeting, there was a 
tie. Father Keep, as president, gave the casting vote, and de- 
termined the position of the college and of the community on 
the side of the colored people. The position was taken with 
hesitation, but courage grew with the conflicts which followed. 
From that hour, Father Keep took Oberlin on his heart, and 
never laid it off until he laid off all earthly thought and care. 
During the feebleness of the last day of his life, he referred to 
an unfinished letter which he was writing in the interests of 
the college, saying that he would finish it to-morrow. 

In 1836, he resigned his pastorate in Cleveland, and accepted 
a financial agency for the college. This work he prosecuted 
for a year with excellent success ; but the financial crash of 
1837 came on, and only a few of the pledges secured were 
redeemed, his own, of $1,000, being one of the few. The times 
were unpropitious for such an effort, and he resigned his 
agency to return to pastoral work. 

But there were few pulpits, in those days, open to a minister 
connected with the unpopular cause of abolitionism and the 
unpopular college of Oberlin. He preached a few months in 
Wooster, O., and afterward in Lockport and Albion, N. Y. 

Then, in view of the pressing wants of the college, especially 
of a debt which was truly formidable, and the impossibility of 
raising money in this country, in the spring of 1839, in con- 
nection with Mr. William Dawes, a trustee of the college, he 
undertook a mission to England for its relief. Mr. Dawes was 
the leader in the enterprise, and Father Keep was his ardent 
supporter and co-laborer. It was a bold undertaking, but suc- 
cessfully accomplished, giving a net result of $30,000 in aid of 
the college, and furnishing relief which was vital to the success 
of the enterprise at Oberlin. This sum was collected by per- 
sonal application, and in small amounts, mostly under $50 each, 
involving a great expenditure of labor and patience, continued 
through a year and a half. Mr. Dawes and Father Keep gave 
themselves to the work without reservation, not even taking a 
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day for recreation or sight-seeing, passing St. Paul’s daily for 
weeks together without turning aside to visit it. It was not 
because Father Keep lacked appreciation of such objects of 
interest or had no desire to see, but because he had given him- 
self to a great work, and it engrossed the energies of his soul. 
This arduous and self-denying labor he performed almost 
without compensation. 

For the next ten years he gave himself to the work of 
preaching, having charge of the churches in Mansfield and 
Hartford, O.; and preaching in Arcade, N. Y., and Litch- 
field, O. 

In 1850, having nearly reached his threescore years and ten, 
he removed his family to Oberlin, put on the harness again, 
and aided in raising an endowment of $100,000 by the sale of 
scholarships. Here he passed the remainder of his years ; but 
they were not years of idleness, or the quiet enjoyment of the 
fruit of his labors. He filled them all to the very last with 
a ceaseless activity; looking after the interests of the col- 
lege and the place; going out upon an occasional agency ; 
writing letters to friends and acquaintances to enlist their 
sympathy and aid ; preaching without compensation from place 
to place on the great themes of the gospel and the pressing 
questions of the times, the doctrine of human rights and the 
true idea of a “Christian Commonwealth” ; aiding in every 
public enterprise of the town, as church building and the 
schools ; looking after the poor and the stranger ; showing an 
intense interest in all that concerned the welfare of the families 
and the place ; attending diligently all meetings of the trustees 
of the college, and cheering on every effort for improvement, 
often electrifying the whole body of trustees and faculty with 
the impulse of his ardor and his energy and faith. Others 
might be discouraged, he never was. His personal contribu- 
tions to the college in money and services, estimated at the 
lowest standard at the time when rendered, exceed $4,000 ; and 
all this at great self-denial, most of the time without any in- 
come, shut out from pastoral work by his labors for the college. 

Probably no one, even of those in more active life, would be 
more missed in the community than was this aged father when 
he was taken away in his eighty-ninth year. 
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Father Keep was blessed with a remarkably vigorous con- 
stitution, and during his long life enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
health. He was never confined to his bed a single day save 
the last one of his life. Perhaps the best explanation of this 
fact is, that “a cheerful heart doeth good like a medicine.” 
For a few weeks before his death he was more feeble than 
usual and felt that his end was near. He spoke of his decease 
and made arrangements for it with as much freedom and cheer- 
fulness as if it had been a journey or a change of residence. 

February 11th, 1870, his long journey was finished. He 
died, not because he was overcome by disease, but because he 
had lived life out. He closed his eyes as calmly as a child to 
sleep, holding the hands of his daughter, and putting his last 
breath into a farewell kiss. At last he rested from his labors. 

Some of the prominent traits of Father Keep’s character 
are well exhibited in the following communication from Rev. 
Albert H. Plumb, Chelsea, Mass., who knew him in his best 
days :— 

“The visits of my uncle, Rev. John Keep, to my father’s 
house in my childhood, are remembered with great interest. 
His cheery ways, his quaint and pithy sayings, his kind in- 
terest in each member of the family, made his coming a breezy, 
sunny time. 

“ He seemed to have a rare faculty of comprehending at once 
the entire situation of the parties, of discerning just the topics 
which a wise regard for the interests of the families would 
bring up for conference, and passing quickly by all the little 
nothings which too often engross the thoughts when friends 
meet, occasioning regret afterwards that needful things were 
left unsaid, he promptly seized hold of each important subject 
in its order, so that when he left our roof we all felt like say- 
ing ‘what a satisfactory visit! How much was accomplished !’ 
This suggests what, to my mind, was one great secret of his 
life-long usefulness, of his perpetual peace of mind, and of his 
cheerful old age. He was always accomplishing something, 
and something for others. He was a remarkably busy man; 
always at work; thinking, writing, talking, planning for the 
good of his fellow-men, and for the kingdom of our Lord. His 
life often reminded me of one of his own aphorisms — ‘ Duty 
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done gilds the future.’ Duty done, not as a ground of future 
good, to merit future joy, but done in glad and grateful service 
to Christ. The consciousness of being devoted in ceaseless 
labors to the prosperity of Christ’s kingdom was his sufficient 
joy. It assured him that God was working in him to will and 
to do; it was evidence and fruit of his union with Christ, — 
a pledge that his own future prospects would continually 
brighten with the increasing conquests of his King. 

“In my intercourse with him, in my maturer years, I marked 
some traits which are as precious as they are rare. 

“ He must have early formed, for he long maintained, a habit 
of looking with real interest upon every person he met, and of 
giving to almost every one some inspiring word, bearing on 
his vital interests. These vigorous sayings often carried so 
much concentrated wisdom that they were treasured as mottoes 
for life. 

“ He was endued with remarkable foresight, so that his age 
was not embittered by the overthrow of his plans and the dis- 
appointment of his hopes through the changes of the times. 
On the contrary, he enjoyed, as few are privileged to do, the 
realization of his fondest hopes, the triumphs of his most sacri- 
ficing toils. With a generosity, too, not always easy to the 
aged, he gave honor to each younger worker for the Master, 
welcoming with unselfish joy all new recruits, even though 
they outwent the veterans, only happy that so much new 
vigor was reinforcing the cause. 

“His speech at the fiftieth anniversary of the American 
Board, as sole survivor of its formers, a speech which he wrote 
at my house in his eightieth year, breathes also a very earnest 
appreciation of the more humble agencies in the church of 
God. ‘Hannah and Dorcas,’ said he, ‘and grandmother Lois 
are a power nearer the throne than corporate bodies or organ- 
ized boards.’ 

“As a friend, Mr. Keep was beyond praise. How quickly per- 
sonal grief melted away in the warm sunlight of his presence; for, 
in his high consecration to great and worthy ends, he thought 
little about himself — his frames or moods, his burdens or cares. 
His friendship was wise, far-sighted, and it held on. Look at his 
married life, — one long, peaceful, cloudless, summer day! I 
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have heard him tell how a little girl in his class at school did 
him a kindness one day, ‘ which,’ said he, ‘I have been trying 
ever since to repay. And thus, at the age of ten years, began 
his acquaintance with that sweet saint with whom he walked 
hand in hand in blissful content for almost sixty years. I re- 
member them in their prime, and among the memories of that 
period, one of the most precious to me is the recollection of 
hearing, after they had joined in evening prayers around my 
father’s fireside, the voice of each in prayer in their own room, 
husband and wife commending each other, their kindred, and 
all the world to God, before they sought their rest. And 
when, at length, they were tottering down the hill to- 
gether, no sweeter picture of wedded love ever met my eyes, 
than they then presented to the view of all. Many a happy, 
sportive scene, rich with kind manifestations of tenderest affec- 
tion, comes up to mind, which I witnessed in their modest dwell- 
ing, where the proverbial querulousness of old age was never 
seen, the too frequent despondency of old age was never 
felt. My brightest pictures of heavenly society are very 
much the reproduction of those seasons of blessed intercourse. 
Certainly, the enjoyment of such seasons, and the recollection 
of them, draw our hearts, by an almost irresistible longing, 
towards the hour when such communion shall be renewed, to 
be broken off no more.” 

In noticing further the character exhibited in the life‘ of 
Father Keep, we are struck with his permanent and ever fresh 
interest in life and its work. It was an interest confined to 
no one phase of life or one department of work. He seemed 
to appreciate and feel a personal responsibility for every 
enterprise that promised any good. And his interest did not 
spend itself in good wishes; he gave his entire support by 
counsel, by encouragement, by contributions of money, and 
by his personal labors, to every work which he could affect. 

In his pastoral life, he had a care not only for the religious 
and moral condition of his people, but also for their social im- 
provement and the condition of the schools, the condition of 
the highways and other public imprdvements, the comfort and 
taste of their homes, their success in farming, and everything 
that pertained to the welfare of the community. In this re- 
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gard he was a model pastor; a shepherd indeed, caring for his 
flock with a tender and a universal care. Later in life, when 
his work seemed to have been done, this interest never abated. 
He was never disposed to live in the past, or imagine the for- 
mer times better than these. He was alive to all the progress 
which the most sanguine could claim. He congratulated 
those who were younger, that they were permitted to live and 
act in these better days, and no admonition to his younger 
brethren was more often on his lips than that they should ap- 
preciate the privilege of living at such a time as this and not 
fall behind the age. This was his great anxiety in regard to 
the college which he loved, that it should keep up with the 
times in its spirit, in its facilities, and in its mode and matter 
of instruction. Probably there has been no instructor in the 
college for the past twenty years who was not personally and 
regularly exhorted upon this point by Father Keep, every year, 
and often many times a year. 

Hence, he was naturally a progressive, and never a conserva- 
tive. He had no veneration for anything merely because it was 
of long standing. He was always looking for something better, 
and ready to enlist in any reform that promised any good. He 
was in the van in the temperance cause, in care for the colored 
race, in the anti-slavery movement, in reforms in education and 
in Christian work of every kind. And this trait was quite as 
prominent when he had passed his fourscore years as in his 
early manhood ; out of this and his abiding faith in God, sprung 
his great hopefulness and his never-failing confidence in results. 
He seemed always to look on the bright side. No difficulties 
disturbed his expectation ; whoever else was discouraged, he 
never desponded. 

He looked for the triumph of every good cause as a matter 
of course. In all undertakings, public and private, he never 
seemed to think of failure, and he never seemed to fail. He 
inspired others with his own hopefulness and confidence. His 
presence and courage have brightened many a dark day, and 
stimulated to the final effort which proved successful. A light 
went out in the community when his cheerful face and animat- 
ing voice were taken away. 

This hopefulness and faith were, perhaps, the source of 
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another trait,—his courage and fidelity in maintaining his 
convictions of unpopular truth. Few, at this later day, can 
appreciate the courage which it required in his early manhood, 
to espouse, as he did, the cause of the colored man, and to 
identify himself with the friends of abolitionism so thoroughly. 
It is the kind of heroism which we still want more of, in the 
pulpit and out of it. 

Another quality that was very marked in his life, and one 
great occasion of its success, was a habit of order and thorough 
system in all his thinking, and all his intercourse and work in 
the world. This must have been a natural tendency of his 
mind, and it had been strengthened and increased by careful 
training. He had a plan for everything. Nothing was ever 
done at random or by accident. He was not drifted along by 
circumstances, but subjected circumstances to his purpose. 
His mind was fertile in devising, and persevering and inflexible 
in execution. This appears in his early pastorates, and is the 
secret of the great amount of work which he was able to accom- 
plish. His plans took in all the interests of every family in 
his wide parish,—and were laboriously and faithfully carried 
out in all their details. 

The same characteristic appeared in every call he made and 
every visit he received from others. The conversation was not 
allowed to drift at random ; he invariably gave some order to 
it, and by his questions or suggestions shaped it to some pur- 
pose. This was the more easy because his universal interest 
in others and the general well-being seemed to give him a pur- 
pose ready formed with regard to every one. 

Even during the last few days of his life, if a member of the 
college faculty called upon him, he would call up in regular 
order the various interests of the school, changes in the faculty, 
new buildings, efforts for endowment, individual donors to be 
looked after, new men on the board of trustees, and finally a 
successor to himself; and upon all these topics his inquiries 
and suggestions would be as systematic and exhaustive as if 
written out beforehand. 

This habit carried into his business explains how he was 
able to live upon his slender means almost without income, and 
yet give to benevolent causes more than most persons who had 
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tenfold his resources. Nothing but rigid economy and the 
most systematic conduct of his affairs could have accomplished 
such results. Many a minister of later days might learn wis- 
dom from him in this particular. 

Finally, Father Keep was a man of disinterested and abound- 
ing love. His self-forgetfulness was most remarkable, and he 
manifested it everywhere. He lived to do good, and his love 
embraced all classes. His mind was occupied with plans for 
others, seldom for himself. His reflections and private medi- 
tations did not pertain to his own state. He was too much 
engrossed with his work and its bearings to dwell upon his own 
experience. Hence he was not given to speaking of himself. 
In his later years, when he knew that he must soon close up 
his career on earth, and when he was confined to his room, his 
Bible and hymn-book were always on his stand, and nearest to 
him, and he often spoke of his readiness to depart ; but even 
then the burden of his thoughts was for others and the cause 
of Christ. The habit of his life he could not lay aside. He 
sometimes regretted that he had not more of an experience, 
and depreciated his own subjective life and character in com- 
parison with what seemed to him the higher experience of his 
friends. But he held on his way in simple and transparent 
faith and obedience, and to the end testified of the sufficiency 
of Christ and his salvation. His faith was as striking as his 
good-will to men. 

He never had any sympathy with the spirit of reformers who 
showed disrespect for the Bible and the church. While he was in 
advance of all in reforms, he was a firm and humble believer in 
the word of God as the only infallible rule of faith or practice, 
and was a most devoted and loyal disciple of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It was his great aim to apply the principles of the 
gospel to all the relations and affairs of man. To this agency, 
under the blessing of God, he ascribed all improvements in the 
condition of the world. And so, in quiet trust and earnest 
consecration, he waited the call of his Master, and when the 
summons came went home in peace. 


James H. Fatrcui.p. 
OBERLIN OHIO, 
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METHODS OF PROMOTING THE FELLOWSHIP OF 
THE CHURCHES.! 


In discussing the “ Methods of Promoting the Fellowship of 
the Churches,” we leave out of view the relation of so-called 
“denominations.” However important it may be to have inti- 
mate fellowship with all evangelical churches, our theme to-day 
is limited to those known as Congregational. We pass by 
also the question of fellowship between our sister churches in 
other parts of the country. Whether we should retain the old 
custom of interchanging salutations with corresponding bodies 
by delegates, and whether or not we should have. a National 
Convention of Congregationalists, meeting annually or trien- 
nially, are questions of importance; but for the present hour, 
the question is how to promote the Christian fellowship of 
churches of our order, in the same town or county, and how to 
bring all our churches in Connecticut into closer sympathies 
with each other. 

It will be my aim rather to open this subject than to answer 
this question fully. 

The point aimed at here, instead of being novel, is one of 
the essential features of our Congregational polity. Our 
churches, while ever jealous of judicatories independent of the 
brotherhood, and refusing the supervision of prelates and pres- 
byteries, have professed the obligations of fellowship, and have 
provided certain modes of manifesting their unity. One 
chapter of the Cambridge platform (Chap. XV.) treats of the 
“communion of churches one with another.” The terms Asso- 
ciation, Consociation, Council, Conference, are all significant of 
this fellowship, and so also are letters missive and letters of 
dismission and commendation. 

The question before us at this time, however, is both prac- 
tical and important, inasmuch as several causes combine to 
weaken these fraternal bonds and interrupt church fellowship, 


1 Read before the General Conference of the Congregational Churches of Con- 
necticut at New London, Nov. 2, 1870, by Edward W. Gilman, pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church in Stonington. 
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so that between contiguous churches there is less intercourse, 
perhaps, than formerly ; less, certainly, than there ought to be. 
Let us consider these causes. Why do not the Congregational 
churches of Connecticut know more of each other’s condition 
and interests ? 

I. One reason is our non-sectarianism. In our reaction 
from what we have deemed narrowness and bigotry, in our 
eagerness to show that forms and organic relations are not of 
the essence of a church, we have fallen into the way of under- 
rating the value of our own institutions. Our most liberal 
contributions have been for objects in which Congregational 
churches have had no exclusive interest. Our most earnest 
appeals have been for non-sectarian objects. Our largest work 
has been undenominational. Our associations for beneficence 
have not been ecclesiastical. In many churches the appeal for 
gifts to any charity peculiar to our own denomination, has been 
the exception, and not the rule. The churches, therefore, to a 
large extent, have not been taught to believe that a Congrega- 
tional church is any better than any other church. Why, then, 
should they care much for church fellowship ? 

2. A second reason is the preference of our churches for 
remote fields of charity. ‘“ Distance lends enchantment.” The 
romance of beneficence is heightened by the remoteness of the 
beneficiary. Did the minds of men turn more to the necessi- 
ties of home evangelization, the bonds of church fellowship 
wouid be tightened. 

3. <A thirdreason for this ignorance is the growing spirit of 
independence in our churches. They share the spirit of the 
age. The strong and the feeble churches alike have it. They 
desire no episcopal supervision, no interference from without, 
no advice even, unless it accords with conclusions already 
formed. Councils are called to complete a contract in which 
the parties are agreed, or give sanction to a separation which is 
practically accomplished. Where is the church which, in em- 
ploying a minister fora month or for a year, would raise the 
question whether or not this engagement would meet the 
approval of neighboring churches? or would give any weight 
to suggestions of dissatisfaction if made? Or what church 
thinks of applying to the associated pastors of the neighbor- 
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hood for advice in relation to its vacant pulpit, or for help in 
maintaining the observance of the Lord’s supper, and the stated 
forms of Christian worship? The stronger churches are con- 
scious» of their own resources, while the feebler, perhaps, are 
unaware of the advantages which they might gain by a closer 
affiliation with those who cherish the same faith and order. 
The isolating effect of such independence of spirit is obvious. 

4. A fourth reason for the ignorance spoken of, is that so 
little pains are taken to bring the churches into the closest 
sympathy. Our conference system is of recent introduction, 
and has not yet become rooted in the affections of church 
members generally. In some parts of the State it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to waken any enthusiasm about it. The current 
definitions of a local church are faulty in leaving out of view 
the mutual relations of churches. The constitutions of our 
churches —so far as they have any formal constitutions — 
rarely define their responsibilities to others holding the same 
faith and order. A majority of our churches are indeed con- 
sociated ; but upon many of these the yoke sits very lightly, and 
the tendencies are centrifugal and not centripetal. Would not 
larger efforts to promote church fellowship meet with larger 
results ? 

5. A fifth reason for the ignorance of each other’s condition 
and wants is found in the instability of the pastoral office. Tne 
churches are known very generally through their pastors. To 
this day, the body whose hospitality we are enjoying is known 
as Dr. McEwen’s church. He was pastor here for more than 
fifty years. The pastor of any church in a term of years 
becomes known to all the churches round about, and every 
where he appears as the representative of his own congregation. 
By occasional exchanges, by timely aid on extraordinary occa- 
sions, by words of wisdom, encouragement, and love, by constant 
co-operation in counsel, the settled ministry are doing more than 
any other agency to keep up the fellowshipof the churches. But 
changes in the pastoral office are frequent ; there were twenty- 
three pastors dismissed last year, about one seventh of the whole 
number in the State. Every vacancy thus made is to some 
extent an interruption of fellowship, and the smaller congrega- 
tions especially, when deprived of their pastors, are very likely 
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to pass for a considerable time out of the range of contact and 
sympathy of contiguous churches. 

6. A sixth reason is found in the increasing practice of 
relying upon “stated preachers,” or “acting pastors,” for the 
ministration of the word. However serviceable and acceptable 
the work which is done in this way, these “stated preachers” 
do not become known as the official representatives of the 
church. They are in no way formally introduced to the 
churches at large. They may be from remote parts of the 
country, unaccredited here; or they may be men of other 
denominations and other ways of thinking. Their coming and 
going are not matters of public record, and so, from the very 
nature of the case, the working of such a plan is not in the 
direction of church fellowship. 

The number of churches in Connecticut without pastors is 
forty more than it was ten yearsago. One hundred and thirty- 
five churches in Connecticut, out of two hundred and ninety, 
have either no stated preachers, or are supplied without the 
advice and public assent of the churches round about them. I 
say this not to call in question at all the fidelity and worthi- 
ness of those who preach the gospel without installation ; but 
solely to emphasize the significance of the fact that so large 
a number of congregations are so far forth disregarding the 
fellowship of the churches in this respect. At least seventy- 
seven, or about one quarter of the whole, have stated preachers. 
Should the other three quarters follow the same example, how 
serious a blow it would be to ecclesiastical communion ! 

In these six things I find the chief reasons which explain 
the ignorance of our churches of each other, and their indif- 
ference to each other’s welfare ; they are our on-sectarianism ; 
our preference for remote fields of charity; a growing spirit of 
independence; the meagreness of effort to bring churches together ; 
Frequent changes in the pastoral office, and an increasing willing- 
ness to dispense with installation. 

Ought we then to devise measures for increasing and extend- 
ing the fellowship of these churches? I say, yes; we need 
them in order to make our church-work more efficient. We 
cannot afford, as Christian churches, to be isolated from each 
other. The largest and strongest cannot, and surely the 
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smaller and feebler churches cannot. We owe more than we 
think to the fact that so many have not only a common name, 
but similar traditions and usages ; and whatever accidental cir- 
cumstance, like the renown of a preacher, or the attractiveness 
of a house of worship, may give to some churches a seeming 
independence of others, we may be sure that, in the long run, 
every church needs the avowed and cordial sympathy of its 
sister churches. 

Ought we to devise measures for increasing and extending 
this fellowship? I say, yes; we owe it to the Great Head of 
the church to look after the interests of those organized asso- 
ciations of believers in which his Spirit dwells, and which are 
especially affiliated with us. If we cannot go outside of certain 
denominational lines without trespass, and the danger of awak- 
ening hostile criticism, we can, I am persuaded, do more to 
bring into living fellowship those who accept the same stand- 
ards with us. Suppose the apostle Paul to be settled as pastor 
over any one of our churches ; would he sow as little interest 
as some of us do in the congregations of believers round 
about? See what constraint he felt as the care of all the 
churches pressed upon him! See what intense longing he had 
to return, for a season, to Thessalonica, and confirm the faith of 
those to whom he had preached the gospel ; and how, — as he 
tells them once and again, — because he could no longer forbear, 
he sent Timothy to ascertain their faith and love. Do we not 
need some apostolic faith and zeal in this very matter? It may 
be that our system is faulty ; that it is not easy for us who are 
expected to preach twice every Sunday, and conduct a third 
service, to go off eight or ten miles to look after scattered con- 
gregations ; it may be costly, or laborious, or awkward ; but 
such replies only satisfy me that we ought to do something to 
promote this fellowship of churches, and to intensify the con- 
viction that we are members, not of Christ only, but of each 
other. 

How, then, can we promote this fellowship? What measures 
can we devise, commend, adopt, and execute for increasing the 
true fellowship of the churches in which we are most deeply 
interested ? 

I answer, 1. This General Conference exists for this very 
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end. It was instituted “for the purpose of fraternal intercourse 
and of co-operation, and mutual incitement in all the evangeliz- 
ing work of Christian churches.” It brings together delegates 
from all parts of the State to participate in all appropriate 
forms of fellowship. It is a great gain to have it; its value 
will be more appreciated, its power will be more felt, as years 
roll on. More than any other institution, it will unite us in 
Christian bonds. It has been so in Maine, where the Confer- 
ence system was introduced in 1822, and where, by the way, 
the Rev. Nathan Douglass, once a member of this first church 
in New London, had a prominent part in establishing it. It 
has been so in other States. Ten years ago, Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson stated that “the formation of the General Associ- 
ation had done more than any other event to give character, 
strength, unity, vitality, increase, and permanence to Congre- 
gationalism in New York.” Even now, with a similar intent, 
we are discussing the proposal for a National Conference. 

Important, however, as the General Conference is, the smaller 
district Conferences are more important. They come closer to 
the heart of the people. They meet oftener; they conserve, 
more directly, the interests of the feebler churches, and the 
out-of-the-way places. In one part of this county there is a 
cluster of half a dozen churches which have a monthly Con- 
ference, informal and unimposing, but spiritual and precious, 
and they get the good of it. It cannot but be-so. 

2. Secondly, I answer the question by asking, cannot the 
State Conference or the local Conferences do more with direct 
reference to the point before us? Can they not devise meas- 
ures — perhaps by appointing committees of consultation and 
advice — for helping vacant and feeble churches to find candi- 
dates for the ministry, and to secure the stated ministration of 
the word and ordinances? The Connecticut Home Mission- 
ary Society does something in the way of visitation and of 
succor ; but cannot we, conference-wise, do more? We know 
very well that if these churches were of the Methodist persuasion, 
the presiding elders in each district would bestir themselves to 
provide relays of preachers ; and would have some system for 
stated services as frequent as the circumstances would allow. 
Or if they were of the Episcopal persuasion, the bishop’s 
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counsel and help would be in continual requisition. Can we 
not, without any sacrifice of independence, and without any 
obtrusive interference, put ourselves as a body into living 
sympathy with vacant churches with a view to help and coun- 
sel them in their need? Can we not do conference-wise, what 
ministers’ associations have sometimes done, in the way ot 
intrusting to certain brethren the responsibility of opening 
communication with churches which are in circumstances to 
need expressions of sympathy ? 

In Maine it is customary, I believe, for the local Conferences 
to send an’ embassy —a pastor and a layman—to visit this 
church and that, which has no settled ministry. Notice is given 
of their coming; the pastor preaches, perhaps breaks bread 
and baptizes; the brother adds words of exhortation. In- 
quiries are made ; facts are learned ; encouragements are given ; 
report is made; and if there were no other fruit, the expression 
of Christian fellowship has its uses. It may be a church going 
to decay; but the sick unto death /zke to be visited; and some- 
times the shadow of an apostle passing by has proved to be a 
means of cure. Would it be impracticable to arrange an annual 
visitation to every church in Connecticut, strong or feeble, so 
long as it is without a permanent preacher or pastor? In the 
old records of the first church in Stonington, I find frequent 
entries like these: “ May 21, 1721, Mr. John Prentice, pastor 
of the Church of Christ in Lancaster, was at Stonington and 
preached in the afternoon, and wth leave of the church present, 
he administered Baptism.” “June 19, 1720. Mr. Eliphalet 
Adams, pastor of the church of Christ in New London, Jeng 
desired by this church to come, baptized [such and such persons]. 
The same day he administered the sacrament.” Is there not 
something pleasant in this recognition of church fellowship ? 
and may not the pastors of adjoining churches feel some 
measure of responsibility for things around them ? 

3. I answer the question before us ¢hzrdly, by saying, that the 
work of promoting the fellowship of the churches must be 
done mainly in the churches themselves. We may get warmth 
and light here, but the fire must be kindled at home. It is 
very well for one or two hundred of us to look each other in 
the face at these annual Conferences, and to enjoy the tokens 
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of our Saviour’s presence in our assemblies ; but we want also 
to have a telegraph office in every congregation, and to verify 
the words, 


“Our fears, our hopes, our aims are one, 
Our comforts and our cares.” 


Such fellowship must be rooted in the several churches, and 
there we need both the feeling of fraternal love and the mani- 
festation of it. No man liveth unto himself: and no church 
liveth to itself. Selfishness in a person is bad enough; ina 
church it is intensely worse; and I hold it to be our duty to 
insist on this idea of fellowship as fundamental in a church 
organization. 

Now, in order to the expression of fellowship, I am inclined 
to think that our churches generally need a more efficient or- 
ganization of their own members for all kinds of Christian 
work. If we are to have a partnership of churches, as well as 
of individual Christians, I think we must make more of the 
local church as ¢he unit of organization. We have been accus- 
tomed to say that every church needed a pastor and deacons ; 
many are coming to feel that it is well enough officered if it 
has only deacons; but inasmuch as we read in apostolic days 
of elders, helps, governments, rulers, pastors, and teachers, I 
think that both Scripture and experience suggest our need of 
more extended organization than most of our churches have. 
The more we rise to a consciousness of the value of the local 
church and of its fitness for gospel work, the more I think will 
our churches appreciate the expression of fellowship. 

Of specific measures, a few may be suggested. Fellowship 
is sustained in some measure by correspondence. Why should 
not our churches, every one of them, cause an annual view of 
the state of religion to be prepared, submitted for approval, 
and accepted by the church as its report to the local confer- 
ence of its welfare? This simple church act would continually 
remind the brethren of their relation to others. This is done 
by the Baptist churches in Connecticut. So in the Rhode 
Island Congregational Conference, the constitution requires 
each church to render a written report, which is first read pub- 
licly, then printed and circulated. How that matter is man- 
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aged in Connecticut, the churches, I venture to say, have no 
idea. : 

Again, let us have committees of correspondence, through 
whom churches may communicate with each other. One-fifth 
of our churches are to-day without pastors or stated preachers. 
Who knows whom to address in them for information or for 
counsel? The minutes of the Maine Conference, for this 
year, give the names of the clerks of churches throughout the 
State. This is a good course for us to follow. 

Again, why should not the churches assume more of the cost 
of maintaining denominational fellowship? They have begun 
to do it in providing for the publication of minutes and sta- 
tistics ; but that they have done only five years, although they 
have reaped the benefit of it for a whole generation. But 
beside that, the chief tax for denominational expenses still falls 
on the ministers ; they go to councils at their own charges ; 
they attend conference at their own expense ; and often from 
meagre salaries they pay, out of all due proportion, the inci- 
dental expenses which the churches ought to bear. I believe 
it would help this matter of church fellowship if the churches 
would assume, as a matter of course, the entire expenses in- 
curred by their pastors and delegates when attending public 
gatherings in their behalf. Outside of the church, “who goeth 
a warfare at his own charges ?” 

One more suggestion : that pastors in planning “ exchanges,” 
may aim distinctly to promote this church fellowship. It isa 
good thing to have different congregations made familiar with 
the voices of those who minister to sister churches; but in 
some quarters it might be helpful to connect some further aim 
with this. Thus, within a certain district, one minister might 
undertake in the course of the year to present some phase of 
Christian duty, or some department of Christian beneficence, to 
each of several churches, coming with that distinct and avowed 
purpose, while those with whom he exchanged took some other 
department to be treated in the same way. Special studies 
and gifts might in this way be turned to the best account. 

I sum up all in one brief word: let us fully appreciate the 
value of intimate fellowship, and then do our best to promote 
it according to the wisdom which God gives us. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATIONS IN 
REFERENCE TO A NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


WueEN the Congregational churches were confined almost 
wholly to New England, the facility of intercourse insured a 
unity which needed no more formal expression than the cor- 
respondence of State bodies with each other by delegates. 
Hence, it was held that no organization broader than that of a 
single State was necessary, except when some exigency should 
arise, such as those which prompted the calling of the Albany 
Convention of 1852, and the Council at Boston of 1865. But 
the rapid extension of the Congregational connection from the 
Hudson River to the Pacific Ocean, has made the want of some 
common assembly severely felt; and the great and pressing 
duties of evangelization have made the exigencies continual. 
The stanchest advocates of the rights of the churches have 
come to feel that some visible expression of unity is greatly 
needed, as well as some method of securing common consulta- 
tion upon the duties of the churches in their united character ; 
and that both of these objects can be perfectly secured without 
interfering, in the least degree, with those principles of local 
self-government which are dear to this part of Christ’s visible 
church. 

We think it well to put into form the action of the several 
State organizations upon this subject, and in doing so, we shall 
quote from their proceedings verbatim. 

It will be remembered that on the approach of the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
the Church of the Pilgrimage, at Plymouth, Mass., invited the 
churches to meet, by delegates, at New York, to consider the 
appropriateness of peculiar action in celebrating this fifth 
jubilee. That meeting was held March 2, 1870; and it ap- 
pointed a general committee for its purposes, consisting of 
Hon. Edward S. Tobey, Rev. William W. Patton, p.p., Rev 
Henry M. Dexter, p.p., Samuel Holmes, A. S. Barnes, Rev. 
Ray Palmer, p.p., and Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, D.p.; of 
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which, the first named was chairman, Rev. Dr. Dexter, secre- 
tary, and Mr. Holmes, treasurer. 

Among the acts of this committee was the calling of a 
Pilgrim Memorial Convention, which met at Chicago, Il., April 
27, 1870, open to delegates from all our churches in the United 
States. 

Among the resolutions adopted at that large convention are 
the following :— 

Resolved, That this Pilgrim Memorial Convention recom- 
mend to the Congregational State Conferences and Associa- 
tions, and to other local bodies, to unite in measures for 
instituting, on the principle of fellowship, excluding ecclesias- 
tical authority, a permanent National Conference. 

The convention included the entire membership of the 
Triennial Convention of the Northwest, which had met the day 
previous ; and the proposal thus received the sanction, sub- 
stantially, of the churches in the great States of [Illinois, 
Michigan, and others, where General Associations, meeting 
almost immediately afterwards, apparently did not think it 
necessary to take formal action. 

But, in the General Association of Jowa, meeting June 1, it 
was ; 

Resolved, As the sense of this Association, that the interests 
of the cause of Christ as committed to the Congregationalists 
of the United States, require more frequent National Councils. 

No committee appears to have been appointed. 

The General Association of Judzana, June 2, 

Resolved, That this Association approves the recommenda- 
tion of the National Memorial Convention, held in Chicago, in 
favor of a permanent annual or triennial National Conference. 

It does not appear to have appointed a committee. 

In the General Conference of Ohzo, June 14, the following 
preamble and resolutions were presented by Rev. A. H. Ross, 
and adopted, viz :— 

WHEREAS, The cause of the Master demands united coun- 
sels and efforts; and whereas, our churches and polity have 
neither obtained the efficiency of which they are capable, nor 
exhibited the unity for which Christ prayed ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we hail with delight the movement to estab- 
lish a National Council of Congregational Churches in the 
United States, to meet at stated times, but to have and exer- 
cise no ecclesiastical authority whatever. 
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Resolved, That we appoint a committee of seven to make 
overtures to the Congregational conferences and associations of 
the several States, and the officers of our denominational socie- 
ties, respecting the formation of such National Congregational 
Council, on such basis of representation as shall be deemed 
best, and in accordance with the principles of our polity. 

Resolved, That said committee be authorized to represent 
this Conference in any convention or conference which may be 
called before our next meeting, to mature this plan ; said Com- 
mittee to report to this Conference. 

The following committee was appointed by the Moderator : 

Revs. Samuel Wolcott, p. p., A. H. Ross, I. W. Andrews, 
D. D., G. W. Phillips, Prof. J. M. Ellis; T. S. Baldwin, of 
Painesville, and F. D. Parish, of Sandusky. 

The organizations in Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, all opened their sessions June 21. 

In the Maine Conference :— 

A communication was read from Rev. A. Hastings Ross, of 
Springfield, chairman of a committee appointed by the Gen- 
eral Conference of Congregrational Churches in Ohio, in ref- 
erence to establishing “ A National Council of Congregational 
Churches in the United States, to meet at stated times, but to 
have and to exercise no ecclesiastical authority whatever.” 

On- motion of Rev. Charles C. Parker, of Gorham, — 

Voted, That it be referred to a special committee of one from 
each County Conference, to consider and report upon. 

Committee, — Rev. C. C. Parker, Cumberland; Rev. E. R. 
Osgood, Aroostook; Rev. R. B. Howard, Franklin; Rev. S. 
Tenney, Hancock; Dea. M. J. Metcalf, Kennebec; Rev. J. K. 
Mason, Lincoln and Sagadahoc; Rev. J. B. Wheelwright, Ox- 
ford; Rev. S. L. Bowler, Penobscot ; Rev. J. Cameron, Piscata- 
quis ; Rev. W.S. Sewall, Somerset ; Dea. J. H. Lovejoy, Union ; 
Rev. H. A. Shorey, Waldo; Rev. W. Carruthers, Washington; 
Dea. D. Roberts, York. 

At a subsequent session, this Committee reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were adopted : — 

1. That the overture from the General Conference of Con- 
gregational Churches of Ohio, in regard to a stated National 
Council of Congregational Churches in the United States, 
meets our hearty concurrence. 

2. That a committee of three be appointed by this Confer- 
ence, to confer with like committees of similar bodies, in regard 
to the whole subject, and to report to this Conference at its 
next annual meeting. 
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Committee of three referred to above, — 

Rev. Charles C. Parker, of Gorham; Rev. Solomon P. Fay, 
of Bangor; Rev. Benjamin Tappan, of Norridgewock. 

In the Vermont Convention : — 

A letter was read from the General Conference of Ohio, 
requesting correspondence with reference to the establishment 
of a stated National Congregational Council. 

This invitation was responded to by a vote to appoint a 
committee of five to take the suggestion into consideration, 
and to nominate, if thought desirable, a committee to corres- 
pond with reference to it. 

The following persons were appointed such committee : — 

Rev. Messrs. W. H. Lord, p.p., C. E. Ferrin, Joseph 
Chandler, A. Stevens, R. S. Cushman. 

The committee reported as follows : — 

We most cordially sympathize with our sister churches at 
the West and on the frontier, in their work, and cheerfully 
admit that many of the difficulties and hardships to which they 
are subject, in the presence of other great overshadowing re- 
ligious organizations, would be essentially modified were the 
object which they desire accomplished in the establishment of 
a “ National Council of Congregational’ Churches in the United 

- States, to meet at stated times.” We also feel the force of the 
reasons which are given in favor of such a council, and believe 
that it might contribute much to the efficiency and the esprzt 
du corps of our churches. But we question whether the sim- 
plicity of our polity, and the very qualities which have given 
the Congregational Churches so great influence and success 
in the peculiar work of Christ’s kingdom, might not suffer 
somewhat in this departure from our usual course, and might 
not generate an ambitious and worldly tendency in our churches 
that would ultimately weaken our spiritual power, by as much 
as it enhanced our outward and political influence and charac- 
ter. We hardly feel prepared, therefore, to recommend as yet 
so great a change as the organization of a permanent National 
Council of our Churches would effect. Still, if the matter is to 
have general consideration and discussion in our Associations 
and Conferences, and it is to reach a definite and conclusive 
decision, we should not wish to be without influence in mould- 
ing and shaping results that may so vitally affect the simplicity 
and power of our Congregational Churches. We would, there- 
fore, recommend the appointment of a committee of three, who, 
in case the matter shall receive a general consideration by our 
various Associations and Conferences and Conventions, and 
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be carried speedily to some conclusive result, shall be author- 
ized to speak for our Convention and to represent our interests 
and wishes in the matter, and who, in case such a plan is 
judged to be wise by the large proportion of our churches, 
shall use their influence to prevent such a council from the 
possession or exercise of any ecclesiastical authority or func- 
tions whatever, and shall see that the rights and liberties and 
privileges of our local churches suffer no detriment, and that this 
committee, without taking any conclusive action that shall 
commit our churches to the organization of such a permanent 
council, shall report to this convention at its next session. 


W. H. LORD, for Committee. 


Rev. Messrs. W. S. Palmer, Aldace Walker, p.p., and Wm. 
H. Lord, D. D., were appointed the committee recommended 
in this report. 

In the Massachusetts General Association : — 

Communications were presented from the Hampden : East 
and West Associations, from the Ohio State Conference, and 
from the Brookfield Associational Conference, recommending 
the organizing of a National Conference of the Congregational 
churches of the United States, which were referred to a com- 
mittee, consisting of Rev. William A. Stearns, Rev. Edwin B. 
Webb, Bro. Freeman Walker, Rev. Royal B. Stratton, and 
Dea. Charles Stoddard. 

The committee to whom were referred the communications 
respecting a National Conference presented a report, which, 
after discussion and amendment, was adopted in form as fol- 
lows :— 

The committee appointed to consider the memorials sent to 
this body from Hampden East and West Associations, Brook- : 
field Associational, and Ohio State Conference, have attended 
to the duty assigned them, and report, 

(1.) That while the independency in government of our 
churches has been well maintained, and should be carefully 
preserved, the fellowship of the churches should be more per- 
fectly secured. 

(2.) That we approve of the formation of a National Con- 
ference of the Congregational churches of the United States. 

(3.) That a committee of ten be appointed to confer with 
committees from other similar bodies, and co-operate with them 
in the formation of the Conference. 

(4.) That in the formation of the National Conference we 
recommend that the Local Conferences be the basis of repre- 
sentation ; that every Local Conference shall send one represent- 
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ative, minister or layman, and that every Conference containing 
twenty-five churches or more shall send two representatives, 
and that in addition the General Associations and Conferences 
may have additional representation. 

(5.) We recommend that the National Conference be held 
once in two years. 

On motion of Rev. Daniel P. Noyes, the following resolution 
was adopted as part of the report :— 

That the committee aforesaid be instructed to secure, if prac- 
ticable, arrangements for meetings of the principal Benevolent 
Societies sustained by Congregationalists, in connection with 
the proposed National Conference of Churches. 

On motion of Rev. Abijah P. Marvin, it was 

Resolved, That the committee on a General Conference be 
desired to enter upon their duties immediately, and by corres- 
pondence with committees of other bodies secure, if possible, 
a meeting of such a Conference early in the autumn of the 
present year. 

Kesolved, That if the formation of a General Conference be 
found impracticable the present year, the committee are hereby 
authorized to co-operate with Congregationalists in other States 
to make arrangements for the meeting of a General Conven- 
tion of the Congregationalists of the United States in the 
month of October next. 

The Committee on General Conference, appointed under 
this report, with power to fill vacancies, was constituted as 
follows: Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, Rev. Seth Sweetser, Rev. 
Samuel T. Seelye, Rev. Edwin B. Webb, Rev. Horace James, 
Dea. Charles Stoddard, Bro. William B. Washburn, Bro. Amasa 
Walker, Bro. O. R. Clark, Bro. S. Angier Chace. 

The General Association of Connecticut, being a body of 
ministers only, did not consider the subject. 

In the Mew Hampshire Association, August 23:— 

The Secretary read a letter from the General Conference of 
Ohio, concerning the calling of a National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches ; referred to a committee, to consider and 
report upon — nominated by the chair, and consisting of Rev. 
G. M. Adams, Rev. B. P. Stone, and Dea. O. D. Converse. 

The committee to whom was referred the letter from the 
General Association of Ohio, presented the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted : — 

' Resolved, That the General Association of New Hamrshire 
heartily approve the proposal for a National Conference of the 
Congregational Churches, 
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Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed to confer 
with committees from other State Congregational Bodies, with 
reference to the calling of such Conference ; said committee 
shall have authority to represent this Association in any pre- 
liminary convention which may be called before our next 
meeting. 

Rev. Messrs. J. G. Davis, F. D. Ayer, C. W. Wallace, J. A. 
Leach, G. M. Adams, E. H. Greeley, and Prof. H. E. Parker 
were appointed this committee. 

In the California General Association, meeting October 5, 
a letter was read 

From the Ohio State Conference, which related to the sub- 
ject of a National Congregational Conference, and was referred 
to the Committee on Nominations for the appointment of a 
Special Committee to consider the topic and report on Friday, 
P. M. 

The special committee consisted of the following : — 

Rev. I. E. Dwinell, p.p., B. N. Seymour, J. C. Holbrook, 
D.D., Dea. F. P. Holden, Bro. T. W. Strowbridge; and the 
committee presented the following, which was adopted : — 

The Committee on the formation of a National Council re- 
port the following resolutions :— 

1. The leadings of the spirit of God in our time point to a 
closer fraternal union of Christians; and Congregationalists, 
feeling the influence of this Divine impulse quite as much as 
others, are drawn to recognize the duty of forming some na- 
tional bond of fellowship. 

2. The form of this bond, and the method of meeting this 
want already providentially adopted on various occasions, to 
wit : by General Councils or Conventions — point to the adop- 
tion of a National Council, or Conference, as a regular feature 
in our system. 

3. The vast extent and variety of the field, present and pros- 
pective, occupied by our churches ; the importance of husband- 
ing our resources and using them wisely, without waste or 
deficiency ; the necessity of unity and co-operation, and exer- 
cising stimulating influence upon one another, show that a 
National Council, made up of the representatives of the 
churches, pastors and laymen, taking a broad survey of the 
field, exercising no authority, but simply acting as a national 
eye, a national heart, and a national mouth for the Churches, 
would be a blessing demanded alike by the’spirit of the times 
and the enlarged reaches and opportunities of the denomina- 
tion. 
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4. We rejoice in the movement made in several States 
for the establishment of a National Council; and we respond 
heartily to the overtures made by the General Conference of 
the Congregational Churches of Ohio, and appoint a Commit- 
tee of seven, consisting of the following persons : I. E. Dwinell, 
p.p., A. L. Stone, p.p., J. C. Holbrook, p.p., B. N. Sey- 
mour, J. H. Warren, J. A. Benton, and T. B. Bigelow, to cor- 
respond with them, or other parties, in reference to the 
subject. 

5. The said Committee are, further, authorized to represent 
this Association in any Convention or Conference that may be 
called before our next meeting, to deliberate on a place of or- 
ganization, and to assist in maturing it. 

I. E. DwineEtu, Chairman. 


From a letter written by the chairman, to the chairman of 
the Massachusetts Committee, we take the following extract : 

This Committee, with the exception of Dr. Holbrook, held 
a meeting in San Francisco, Oct. 31, and after full discussion, 
adopted the following recommendations :— 

1. That the material organization be called “ The National 
Council of Congregational Churches.” 

2. That the National Council be held once in three years, 
beginning October, 1871. 

3. That the National Council be composed of two delegates 
for every twenty churches, one half laymen and one half clergy- 
men, — these delegates to be elected as each State may decide. 
In States and Territories where there are less than twenty 
Congregational churches, such State or Territory shall be en- 
titled to ten delegates. It is also recommended that each of 
our Theological Seminaries be entitled to one representative. 

, In reference to the second recommendation, 
the Committee were not quite unanimous, though little or no 
importance was attached to the question whether the Council 
should meet once in two or three years. In reference to the 
other points, the Committee were unanimous. 

It seems quite important that the method of appointing the 
delegates should be left to the States severally, especially as 
the way of working up and organizing the principle of fellow- 
ship is so various in the different States. Many of them have 
no local Conferences, and in the frontier it is not yet practica- 
ble to have them. . . . The most practicable way with us, 
and others similarly situated, is to have our General Associa- 
tion appoint the delegates. 

We did not favor the idea of having the benevolent societies 
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a constituent element in the Council. . . . It seemed bet- 
ter to admit their presence for courtesy and quickening, and 
_Tegulate it at pleasure. 

In the Wisconsin Convention, October 6 :— 

A letter was read from the Congregational Conference of 
Ohio, respecting a National Congregational Council, and the 
following resolution was adopted :— 

Resolved, That we heartily approve the proposition which 
has been made for a National Conference of Congregational 
Churches, and appoint Revs. W. E. Merriman, C. W. Camp, 
and W. D. Love, a committee to act with committees from 
Congregational Associations of other States, in calling a Na- 
tional Assembly of Congregational Ministers and Churches, 
to consider the subject. 

The Jubilee Council of Rhode /sland, meeting October 11, 

Resolved, That the Congregational Churches of Rhode 
Island, assembled in Council to commemorate the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the denomination in the country, 
deem it a proper occasion to express their belief that its in- 
terests, in this period of its increase and extension over the 
continent, require, as a new feature of its polity, the holding of 
stated general councils once in two or three years, for the pur- 
pose of securing greater unity of feeling and action in the 
churches, and for otherwise promoting their welfare; such 
councils to be held and to act in full accordance with the Con- 
gregational theory.” 

Rev. J. G. Vose, of Providence, Rev. J. H. Lyon, of Central 
Falls, Hon. F. W. Bicknell, of Barrington, and Hon. A. C. 
Barstow, of Providence, were appointed delegates, by the 
Rhode Island Association, November 1. 

In the Minnesota Conference, meeting October 13, 


A letter was read from Rev. A, Hastings Ross, of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Congregational Churches of Ohio, re- 
questing action by this Conference with reference to the 
formation of a National Council, and the appointment of a 
corresponding committee on that subject. The subject was 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions. [Revs. A. Fuller 
and E. J. Hart, and William J. Copp.] 

That Committee reported a resolution, which was discussed, 
and deferred until the next day, and on that day, 


Rev. C. Seccombe offered a substitute, which was adopted. 
The resolution as amended was further discussed, and adopted: 
Resolved, That while we fully believe in an occasional national 
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gathering, when special subjects shall call for it, we do not 
believe that an organized National Body for regular periodical 
meetings, is either desirable or safe; yet we heartily agree 
upon the appointment of a committee to correspond with 
similar committees of other State organizations on the subject. 

The committee consisted of the following brethren: Rev. 
Edward Brown, Medford; Rev. A. Fuller, Rochester; Rev. 
William Gill, River Falls, Wis.; and Rev. A. K. Packard, 
Anoka. 


It is understood that the objection to a permanent council 
was carried by one majority. 

In the Mew York General Association, which met October 18, 

Communications from the General Association of Massa- 
chusetts and the General Conference of Ohio, in relation to 
the formation of a National Council or Conference of the Con- 
gregational churches of the United States, were read and 
referred to a committee consisting of Rev. L. Smith Hobart, 
Rev. W. S. Smart, and Dea. L. D. Dana. 

The committee reported the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted :— 


1. Resolved, That we heartily approve the proposal to form 
a National Council of the Congregational churches of the 
United States. 

2. Resolved, That a committee of eight be appointed by 
this body to meet and co-operate with Committees from other 
similar bodies in the organization of such National Council. 

3. Resolved, That in the formation of the proposed Council, 
we recommend that every local Association, Consociation, and 
Conference of Congregational churches and ministers, be 
entitled to representation by one minister and one layman, — 
provided, that any such body having more than twenty 
churches, shall be entitled to one addditional representative. 

4. Resolved, That we recommend the holding of the Na- 
tional Council triennially. 

5. Resolved, That we respectfully invite the committees 
appointed by the various State Associations and Conferences 
in relation to this matter, to meet in Boston, on the 21st day 
of December next, to prepare and set forth a Constitution of 
government for the proposed National Council, and to issue a 
call for the first meeting, —to be held in the autumn of next 
year. 

6. Resolved, That the above named Committee of this body 
be instructed to communicate the preceding invitation to the 
Committees of other similar bodies already appointed, or that 
may be hereafter, as soon as practicable. 
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- The Committee required by the second resolution was made 
to consist of Rev. L. Smith Hobart, Syracuse; Rev. Henry 
Loomis, Poughkeepsie ; Rev. Edward Taylor, p.p., Bingham- 
ton; Rev. W. I. Budington, p. D., Brooklyn; Rev. William S. 
Smart, Albany; H. S. McCall, Esq., Albany; Alfred Holmes, 
Esq., Lockport ; Dea. Lorenzo D. Dana, Morrisville. 

In the Mtssourt Conference, October 19 :— 

Memorials having been received from the Conference of 
Ohio, and General Association of Massachusetts, in reference 
to a National Conference, they were submitted to the follow- 
ing committee: Revs. W. C. Martyn, M. J. Savage, E. B. 
Turner. 

Committee on this subject reported. The report was re- 
committed, and Judge Currier added to the Committee, who 
subsequently reported, and the same Committee was appointed 
a Standing Committee to confer with those of other bodies, 
between now and next meeting, in perfecting a plan. 

The resolutions were these, and were adopted unanimously : 

WuereAs, The complete success of the New Testament 
polity of sanctified common sense calls for a union of brain, 
and heart, and hand; and 

WHEREAS, We believe that a National Conference without 
legislative or judicial powers would be conducive to enlarged 
unity and efficiency of denominational thought, and feeling, 
and action ; therefore 

Resolved, tst, That we hail as most auspicious the National 
Conference of the Congregational Churches of the United 
States recommended by the Chicago Convention in April last. 

Resolved, 2d, That we strongly recommend the same to the 
brotherhood at large, organized upon such basis of representa- 
tion as shall be deemed best, and as shall be in accordance 
with the distinctive principles of our polity. 

Resolved, 34, That a committee of three be appointed to ap- 
prise the General Associations of the respective States, of this, 
eur action. 

Resolved, 4th, That that Committee be empowered to repre- 
sent this Association in any Convention or Conference called 
to consider the above subject between this and our next meet- 
ing. 

Revs. William C. Martyn, Minot J. Savage, and Edwin B. 
Turner, and Hon. Warren Currier, were appointed the Com- 
mittee. 

In the Mew Fersey General Association, October 25 :-— 
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Communications having been received from the General 
Conference of Ohio, the General Association of Massachu- 
setts, and the General Association of New York, in reference 
to the formation of a National Council or Conference of 
Congregational churches, they were referred to a committee, 
consisting of Dea. Samuel Holmes, Rev. Edward Hawes, and 
Rev. M. E. Strieby. 

This committee reported as follows :— 

Having unabated confidence in the principle of indepen- 
dency as illustrated in the history of the Congregational 
churches of our land ; yet believing that the fellowship of the 
churches should more plainly appear, and be more perfectly 
secured, in order that the efficiency of our denomination may 
be increased : 

Resolved, t. That we heartily approve of the formation of a 
National Conference of the Congregational churches of the 
United States. 

Resolved, 2. That a committee of five be appointed to confer 
and co-operate with committees from similar bodies for the 
securing of this object. 

The report was accepted, discussed at length, and adopted 
after amending the first resolution so as to read “an American 
Conference of the Congregational Churches of America.” 

Rev. Edward Hawes and Rev. M. E. Strieby were appointed 
to nominate the committee of five. They reported, —J. E. 
Rankin, D. p., Rev. William B. Brown, Rev. George B. Bacon, 
Dea. Samuel Holmes, Rev. Burdett Hart. Report accepted 
and adopted. 

The General Conference of Connecticut met November 1. 
Its action was as follows :— 

Resolved, That we approve of the formation of a National 
Conference of Congregational Churches of the United States, 
and recommend that it be composed of delegates from the 
State General Conferences, on a fair basis of representation. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed by this 
Conference, to co-operate with similar committees from other 
States, in any preliminary measures which they deem desirable 
for the successful initiation of such National Conference. 

Resolved, That if it be found best to convene the proposed 
National Conference before the time which may be designated 
for the next meeting of the General Conference of Connecti- 
cut, the Standing Committee of this Conference may, at their 
discretion, appoint delegates to represent us at such initiatory 
meeting. 
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The Committee of seven were appointed, as follows : — 

Rev. Leonard Bacon, New Haven; Dea. William A. Buck- 
ingham, Norwich; Rev. Davis S. Brainerd, Old Lyme; Rev. 
Robert C. Vermilye, Hartford; Rev. Edward W. Gilman, 
Stonington; Ralph D. Smith, Guilford; Dea. Calvin Day, 
Hartford. 

Substitutes: Rev. M. McG. Dana, Norwich; Rev. David 
Murdoch, New Haven; Dea. Benjamin Douglas, Middletown ; 
R. S. Ferris, South Norwalk. 

It is thus seen that, of those General Associations which 
have taken action, the following approved the proposal :— 

Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, and California; these Associations represented 2,019 
churches. Iowa (197 churches) recommended “more frequent 
National Councils.” Nor does there appear to be any doubt that 
Illinois and Michigan would endorse the proposal, having been 
largely represented in the Memorial Convention at Chicago; 
these States would add 618 churches, making a total of 2,637. 

Minnesota (70), by one majority, preferred occasional 
Councils. 

Vermont hesitated, but appears to have favored the proposal 
in case it is “judged to be wise by the large proportion of our 
churches,” and in case the liberties of the churches are fully 
secured. Vermont has 199 churches. 

Of the remaining 215 churches, only 96 are united in General 
Associations. 

The Committee of the New York General Association issued 
the following circular :— 

The General Association of New York, at their meeting in 
Albany, on the 18th inst., declared their approval of the forma- 
tion of a National Council of Congregational Churches, and 
appointed a Committee to meet and co-operate with committees 
appointed by other similar bodies, in effecting such an organi- 
zation. 

Upon this subject, the General Association adopted, among 
others, the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That we respectfully invite the Committees ap- 
pointed by the various State Associations and Conferences in 
relation to this matter, to meet in Boston on the 21st day of 
December next, to prepare and set forth a Constitution of gov- 
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ernment for the proposed National Council, and to issue a call 
for the first meeting, — to be held in the autumn of next year. 

In communicating this invitation as instructed by the Gen- 
eral Association, the Committee would remind you that the 
final commemorative service for this Pilgrim Memorial Year, 
including an address by Rev. R. S. Storrs, p. p., of Brooklyn, 
is to be held on the 21st of December at Plymouth or Boston. 
‘They are persuaded that no occasion could be more fitting for 
a Conference of the Committees appointed in relation to the 
proposed National Council, and that at no other time could a 
fuller attendance be expected. 

Please call at the Congregational Library, 40 Winter street, 
Boston, at noon, on the 21st of December, and learn the place 
and hour for holding the Conference. 

The committee appointed by the General Association of 
New York, is as follows : — 

Rev. L. Smith Hobart, Syracuse; Rev. Hem y Loomis, 
Poughkeepsie; Rev. Edward Taylor, p. p., Binghamton ; 
Rev. W. I. Budington, p. p., Brooklyn; Rev. William S. 
Smart, Albany; H. S. McCall, Esq., Albany ; Alfred Holmes, 
Esq., Lockport ; Dea. Lorenzo D. Dana, Morrisville. 

In behalf of the committee, 

L. SMITH HOBART, Chairman. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 24th, 1870. 


The Massachusetts Committee cordially adopted the sug- 
gestion that the meeting be held in Boston, deciding also upon 
the time and place, and issued the following invitation : — 


To the Committees regarding a National Conference: 

The Committee appointed by the GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS, invite 
(on the suggestion of the GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
York) all the similar Committees appointed by the several 
General Associations and Conferences, to meet in Convention 
in Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, December 21, 1870, at 12 
o'clock, noon, at the Congregational Library, 40 Winter street, 
—to consult upon the formation of a NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES ; 
and to take such action as may then be deemed desirable. 

Upon reporting at the Library, the Delegates will be cor- 
dially provided with hospitalities. 

By direction of the Massachusetts Committee, 
ALONZO H. QUINT, Chairman. 
S. ANGIER CHACE, Secretary. 


Boston, Mass., December 1, 1870. A. H. Q. 
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CONVENTION OF COMMITTEES UPON THE PROPOSAL TO 
FORM A NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 


In accordance with a call issued by a committee of the 
General Association of the Congregational Churches of Mas-. 
sachusetts, upon suggestion of the General Association of 
New York, Committees appointed by the several General As- 
sociations and Conferences in the United States, on the subject 
of a National Council, assembled in the Congregational Library 
Room, Boston, Mass., December 21, 1870, at 12 o'clock, noon. 

Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, p.D., of Massachusetts, called the 
convention to order, and read the invitation under which the 
committees had convened. 

Rev. L. Smith Hobart, of New York, Rev. Charles Seccombe, 
of Minnesota, and Rev. Joseph A. Leach, of New Hampshire, 
were appointed a committee to nominate officers. They re- 
ported the following nominees, who were unanimously elected : 

Rev. Edwin B. Webb, pb. pD., of Massachusetts, Moderator ; 
Hon. Amos C. Barstow, of Rhode Island, Assistant Moderator ; 
Rev. William E. Merriman, of Wisconsin, Scribe ; and Hon. 
Henry S. McCall, of New York, Assistant Scribe. 

Prayer was offered by the Moderator. 

The roll of delegates was made out, and as completed in the 
further sessions of the convention, is as follows :— 

MAINE. — Rev. Benj. Tappan ; Rev. Charles C. Parker, pD. D. 

New Hampsuire. — Rev. Josiah G. Davis, p.p.; Rev. 
Franklin D. Ayer; Rev. Cyrus W. Wallace, p. p.; Rev. Joseph 
A. Leach ; Rev. George M. Adams; Rev. Henry E. Parker. 

MassacuuseEtts. — Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, p. p. ; Rev. Sam- 
uel T. Seelye, D. D.; Rev. Edwin B. Webb, p. p. ; Hon. Charles 
Stoddard ; Hon. S. Angier Chace. 

RuHopE IsLanp.— Rev. James G. Vose; Rev. James H. 
Lyon ; Hon. F. W. Bicknell; Hon. Amos C. Barstow; Rev. 
Francis Horton. 

Connecticut. — Rev. Davis S. Brainerd; Rev. Robert G. 
Vermilye, D.pD.; Rev. Edward W. Gilman; Bro. Ralph D. 
Smith ; Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. p.; Bro. Calvin Day. 
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New York. — Rev. L. Smith Hobart ; Hon. Henry S. Mc- 
Call; Rev. William I. Budington, p. p. : 
’ New Jexsey.— Dea. Samuel Holmes. 

Onto. — Rev. George W. Phillips; Rev. Hiram Mead; 
Rev. Israel W. Andrews, pD.D. 

MicHican. — Rev. Jesse W. Hough. 

MinneEsota.— Rev. Charles Secombe; Rev. Jas. W. Strong. 

Wisconsin. — Rev. William E. Merriman. 


Rev. Dr. Quint read the substance of the action taken by 
the several State Conferences on the subject of a National 
Council, and moved the following : — 

Resolved, That it is expedient, and appears clearly to be the 
voice of the churches, that a National Council of the Congre- 
gational Churches of the United States be organized. 

After full discussion, in which delegates from all the States 
represented expressed their views, the resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The convention took a recess of half an hour. 

On re-assembling, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, to whom 
shall be referred all suggestions or papers, and who shall 
report in proper draft what is necessary to the organization of 
a National Council. 

The following brethren were appointed the committee : — 

Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, D. D., of Massachusetts ; Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Merriman, of Wisconsin ; Dea. Samuel Holmes, of 
New Jersey; Rev. George W. Phillips, of Ohio; and Hon. 
F. W. Bicknell, of Rhode Island. 

Informal discussion followed, on various points submitted to 
the committee ; and the convention adjourned to meet to-mor- 
row at 93 o'clock, A.M. 

Tuourspay, Dec. 22, 1870. 

The convention re-assembled at 94 o’clock, A.M. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Dr. Seelye, of Massachusetts, and Rev. 


Mr. Hobart, of New York. 
The committee appointed to prepare a draft of action neces- 


sary to the organization of National Council, reported. Their 
report was accepted, and considered article by article. After 
some amendment, it was unanimously adopted, as follows :— 
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Resolved, 1. That it is expedient, and appears clearly to be 
the voice of the ehurches, that a NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STatTEs be or- 
ganized. 

Resolved, 2. That the churches are hereby invited to meet 
in Council, by delegates, to form such an organization, and con- 
stitute its first session at a place and time to be settled by a 
committee hereafter to be appointed, who shall give public 
notice thereof ; and that delegates be appointed in number 
and manner as follows: (1.) That the churches assembled in 
their local conferences, appoint one delegate for every ten 
churches in their respective organizations, and one for a frac- 
tion of ten greater than one-half; it being understood that 
wherever the churches of any State are directly united in a 
General Association or Conference, they may, at their option, 
appoint the delegates in the above ratio in General Conference, 
instead of in local Conferences. (2.) That in addition to the 
above, the churches united in any General Association or Con- 
ference, appoint by such Association, one delegate, and one 
for each ten thousand communicants in their fellowship, and 
one for a major fraction thereof. (3.) That the number of 
delegates be, in all cases, divided between ministers and lay- 
men, as nearly equally as is possible. 

Resolved, 3. That a committee, consisting of seven persons, 
be appointed to prepare the draft of a proposed Constitution 
for the National Council, to be submitted for consideration at 
the meeting now called, and to be previously published in 
season for consideration by the churches, and that that com- 
mittee be governed by the following directions : — 

(1.) That the name be as above. 

(2.) That reference be made to the Declaration of Faith 
set forth at Plymouth, in the year 1865, as the doctrinal basis. 

(3.) That a declaration be made of the two cardinal princi- 
ples of Congregationalism, viz: the exclusive right and power of 
the individual churches to self-government; and the fellowship 
of the churches one with another, with the duties growing out 
of that fellowship, and especially the duty of general consultation 
in all matters of common concern to the whole body of churches. 

(4.) That the churches withhold from the National Council 
all legislative or judicial power over churches or individuals, 
and all right to act as a Council of Reference. 

(5.) That the objects of the organization be set forth sub- 
stantially as follows : 

To express and foster the substantial unity of our churches 
in doctrine, polity, and work : 
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To consult upon the common interests of all our churches, 
their duties in the work of evangelization, the united develop- 
ment of their resources, and their relations to all parts of the 
kingdom of Christ. 

(6.) That the number and manner of electing delegates be 
as now adopted in calling the first meeting. 

(7.) That the session be held once in years. 

(8.) To provide as simple an organization, with as few 
officers, and with as limited duties as may be consistent with 
the efficiency of the Council in advancing the principles and 
securing the objects of the proposed organization. 

Resolved, 4. That the churches throughout the country be 
notified of the action of this convention, and be requested to 
authorize their representatives in conferences to choose dele- 
gates as above. 

The following persons were then chosen, by ballot, the com- 
mittee to prepare the draft of proposed constitution, as ordered 
in the third resolve : — 

Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, p. p., of New Bedford, Massachusetts; 
Rev. Pres. William E. Merriman, of Ripon, Wisconsin; Rev. 
Prof. Samuel C. Bartlett, p. D., of Chicago, Illinois; Dea. 
Samuel Holmes, of Montclair, New Jersey ; Major-Gen. 
Oliver O. Howard, of Washington, District of Columbia ; Rev. 
William I. Budington, D. D., of Brooklyn, New York; Hon. 
Amos C. Barstow, of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Voted, That this committee be directed to determine the time 
and place of the first meeting of the Council, and issue the call. 

Voted, That this committee be instructed to recommend a 
mode of providing for the expenses of delegates to the Nation- 
al Council. 

Voted, That thanks be returned to the brethren in Boston, 
for their abundant hospitalities. 

Voted, That the convention expresses to the directors of 
the American Congregational Association it sense of the value 
of the library rooms as a place of meeting. 

Voted, That an official copy of these proceedings be pub- 
lished in religious periodicals. 

After prayer, the convention adjourned sine die. 


EDWIN B. WEBB, Voderator. 
WituiAm E. MERRIMAN, Scride. 
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ARE WE A CHRISTIAN PEOPLE? 


CoLonliaL charters, and other early acts, should have some 
weight in these times, when we are considering our religious 
status. Here are papers issued by Catholic and Protestant 
sovereigns for a period of more than one hundred and seventy 
years, all in one serious strain. Is there any token of dedica- 
tion in all this ; and if so, to what? to the Christian religion or 
to Pantheism? 

Ferdinand and Isabella, in April, 1492, commissioned Colum- 
bus to make discoveries, with “God's assistance.” Pope Alex- 
ander the Sixth hopes his discoveries may redound to the 
“lory of God and the extension of Christ’s kingdom.” Here, 
certainly, is a pious verbal outfit for the great admiral. 

Columbus describes his landing thus: “In all countries 
visited by your highnesses ships I have caused a high cross 
to be erected on every headland, and have proclaimed to every 
nation that I have discovered the lofty estates of your high- 
nesses. I also tell them all I can respecting our holy faith, 
and the belief in the holy mother church, which has its mem- 
bers in all the world ; and I speak to them of the courtesy and> 
nobleness of all Christians, and the faith they have in the 
Holy Trinity.” } 

The sailing orders given to Jacques Cartier and De Monts, 
by the French sovereign, require the heathen of Canada and 
Nova Scotia to be instructed “in the fear of God and his holy 
law and Christian doctrine, that they may be brought to the 
Christian faith; and be withdrawn from the ignorance and 
infidelity in which they now are.” 

This pious strain is not peculiar to Catholic sovereigns. 
Queen Elizabeth cautions Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, that their colonists, if they make discoveries, must 
live in Christian peace and civil quietness, and the laws must 
not be against the true Christian faith and religion now pro- 
fessed in the Church of England: and Frobisher, from his 
account of taking possession of the Hudson Bay country in 
1578, undoubtedly had instructions of the same tenor. 

The colonial charters are even more explicit. James the First 





1 Select Letters of Columbus, 142. 
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gives the Virginia charter of 1606, in the hope that it may tend 
to the glory of God in propagating the Christian religion to such 
people as live in darkness and miserable ignorance of the true 
knowledge and worship of God. Charles the First, in 1628, 
hopes “the inhabitants of Massachusetts Bay may be so 
religiously, peaceably and civilly governed as their good life 
and orderly conversation may win and incite the natives of the 
country to the knowledge and obedience of the only true God 
and Saviour of mankind and the Christian faith which in our 
royal intencion and the adventurers free profession, is the 
principal end of the plantation,” 

The Connecticut charter of 1662, is a copy of Massachusetts 
in these respects. If there is a chance for finding other views 
of religion any where in Hazard’s or Hakluyt’s collection, Mary- 
land and Rhode Island are the most hopeful grounds; but on 
examination, Lord Baltimore takes his charter “without im- 
peachment of God’s truth and the Christian religion”; and the 
Rhode Islanders, in 1663, take theirs with the hope of King 
Charles Second that they may be “ religiously, peaceably and 
civilly governed.” They are restricted to the “ Holy Christian 
faith,” whilst they are “holding forth a lively experiment 
that a most flourishing civil state may stand and best be main- 
tained, and that among the king’s English subjects, with a full 
liberty in religious concernments and that true piety, grounded 
on gospel principles will give the best and greatest security to 
sovereignty.” This peculiar charter is granted, moreover, in 
order that Rhode Islanders may “ defend themselves in their 
just rights and liberties, against all the enemies of the Chris- 
tian faith and others in all respects.” 

Obviously, there is nothing vague or pantheistic in these 
State papers. The sovereigns who gave them, and the men . 
who received them, knew something of the Reformation and 
the religious wars and leagues, Catholic and Protestant, that 
ended in the peace of Westphalia. Whatever may be said of 
the sincerity of sovereigns, the people who took these char- 
ters were in earnest, and the concrete Christian religion they 
intended to carry with them in their ships, and practise in their 
new homes. Even the Dutch West India Company, who have 
not a pious expression in their charter, were obliged to promise 
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the New York settlers, in 1656, that the city of Amsterdam 
would send a proper person for a schoolmaster, “who shall also 
read the Holy Scriptures in public and set the psalm.” Solici- 
tude for the possession of a Bible, schoolmaster, and minister, 
was by no means confined to New England. 

The same sentiment runs through the acts of the confedera- 
tion of the New England colonies from 1648 to 1672; schools, 
ministers, missions, Bibles, and churches, are the prevailing 
topics; even war with Indians they were anxious to con- 
duct on Christian principles. It is true that the English 
revolution of 1688 turned the attention of the colonies to 
Europe; brought them within the circle of European diplo- 
macy and war; sharpened the antagonism to Rome and the 
friends of Rome ; and reopened the issues settled by the peace 
of Westphalia; but so far as the colonies were concerned, 
there was no change in their public expressions of regard for 
the Christian religion. 

The revolution of 1776, the war of 1812, and the late rebel- 
lion have been most engrossing contests for civil liberty ; but so 
far as State constitutions are any test, the attitude of the people 
towards Christianity has not been altered. If it had altered, 
some State, large or small, revising its constitution for the 
fourth or fifth time since 1776, would have found words to ex- 
press that change. A people indifferent as to the object of 
worship, would hardly insert in twenty-four of the State con- 
stitutions, that the worship intended to be sanctioned is the 
worship of “God” or “ Almighty God.” Indifference is not 
indicated by the fact that nearly every State in the Union has, 
within the last fifteen years, passed acts to facilitate the forma- 
tion of religious societies. 

With no less tenacity does Christian education hold its 
ground, from the earliest charters to the latest revisions of 
State constitutions. The old charters, Protestant and Catholic, 
wrapped up their ideas of education in the phrases, “ instruc- 
tion in Christian doctrine, Christian faith, piety grounded on 
gospel principles; winning the natives to the knowledge and 
obedience of the only true God,’—phrases which certainly 
imply education on Christian principles. How they were un- 
derstood in New England, may be inferred from a colonial law 
lying at the foundation of the Massachusetts school system, 
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running thus: “It being one chief project of that old deluder, 
Satan, to keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in 
former times, keeping them in an unknown tongue, so that at 
least the true sense and meaning of the original might be 
clouded and corrupted with false glosses of deceivers, so that 
learning may not be buried in the grave of our forefathers in 
church and commonwealth ; every town*is to have a school- 
master, and one hundred families a grammar school.” 

In every State constitution, provision is now made for educa- 
tion by some form of words implying Christianity as a basis, 
rather than Pantheism, looking back to the old charters and 
constitutions out of which they grew historically. Thus, Ohio, 
North Carolina, and Mississippi are agreed in 1870, “ that reli- 
gion, morality and knowledge”; Massachusetts, that “ wisdom 
and knowledge, as well as virtue”; Tennessee, that “knowl- 
edge, learning and virtue” are to be the aims of public instruc- 
tion in schools. No one imagines Vermont to be indifferent to 
wisdom and knowledge, because her excellent State constitu- 
tion speaks of “the encouragement of virtue and prevention of 
vice”; or that Maine meant anything less by “the diffusion 
of the advantages of education” than either Ohio or Massa- 
chusetts. 

Now that all possible issues have been fought out in regard 
to religious and civil liberty, there seems to be at hand a con- 
test on Christian education, wrapped up in the folds of the old 
colonial charters and constitutions framed for us, when Rome 
was a power; whenever this contest begins, we may expect to 
find Rome in the field to recover if she can what she has lost 
since the peace of Westphalia; but we have no fears of the re- 
sult if we are as vigilant as our ancestors, and make no com- 
promises. Give Rome power to shut the Buble from the 
public schools, or make them denominational, and who will 
guarantee us against a rebellion involving more States than the 
late rebellion ? 

But there is a plain way of escape indicated in the recent 
constitution of Virginia which makes education compulsory. 
The law of Massachusetts, which insists on the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools, tends the same way. If the con- 
test with Rome does come, may Virginia and Massachusetts 


lead to the battle as of old. EDWARD BUCK. 
Boston. 
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REV. TIMOTHY EDWARDS AND HIS PARISHIONERS. 


WE have lately had the privilege of inspecting an interesting 
and venerable relic. It is the account-book in which Rev. Mr, 
Timothy Edwards, of East Windsor, Ct., father of the celebrated 
Jonathan Edwards, kept his accounts with his parishioners, from 
the year 1723 on to 1745. Mr. Edwards began his ministry in 
East Windsor in the year 1694, immediately after the organi- 
zation of the parish on the east side of the river. At that time, 
the territory on both sides of the river was known as Windsor, 
and when this parish was organized on the east side, it was 
called “ Windsor Farme,” and is so named in Cotton Mather’s 
list of the New England churches, for the year 1696, as it 
stands in the First Book of the Magnalia. Windsor was the 
earliest English settlement in Connecticut. As the town was 
originally laid out it covered a track some twelve miles square, 
on both sides of the river. Within this original territory are 
now included the towns of Windsor, Windsor Locks, East 
Windsor, South Windsor, Ellington, a part of Bloomfield, and 
portions, if we mistake not, of other towns. The first settlers 
located themselves upon the west side. There, the church of 
Mr. John Warham established itself in 1635, moving thither 
from Dorchester, in Massachusetts, where it had stopped for a 
time after its arrival from England, and where Mr. John Mav- 
erick, one of the associate pastors, died. But the east side of 
the river was, if possible, still more desirable than the west 
side, for farming purposes. Those broad and fertile meadows 
were very attractive, and, after a time, settlers began to go 
over and take possession of those rich lands, and a line of 
scattered farm-houses sprang up, along the second bank of the 
river, just back from the meadows, so as to be lifted above the 
spring floods. The settlements on the east side were at first 
slow, through fear of the Indians; but after the Indian power 
was broken in 1675, by the defeat of King Philip, they went 
on far more rapidly. For many years, these settlers attended 
church upon the west side, crossing and recrossing the river 
in boats, since nothing like a bridge over the broad Connecti- 
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cut was thought of in those days. Any one acquainted with 
the shape of the lands, and the operations of nature along that 
portion of the valley, will readily understand that this process 
was, at all times, somewhat wearisome and laborious; while, at 
certain seasons of the year, it was difficult and dangerous, not 
to say impossible. In 1694, after various delays and hin- 
derances, the people on the east side obtained leave of the 
General Court to be organized into a parish by themselves. 
There were, at that time, more than fifty families on that side ; 
and a family, in those days, ordinarily meant quite a respect- 
able number of individuals. 

Just as this parish was organized, Timothy Edwards, son of 
Richard Edwards, a merchant of Hartford, had finished his 
education, collegiate and theological, and was ready for a call. 
He was invited to this parish, and here began, in 1694, a minis- 
try which continued until 1758, over the long period of sixty- 
four years. Mr. Edwards was a graduate of Harvard, then the 
only college within the New England boundaries. He had 
come out from that institution in 1691, graduating in a class 
of eight members, and since that time had been pursuing theo- 
logical studies. So excellent was his scholarship in college, 
that a peculiar honor was conferred upon him — one not before 
given, as is stated, to any student of Harvard. He received 
the degrees of A. B. and A. M. both upon his graduating day, 
—the one in the forenoon, and the other in the afternoon. At 
that time, and for eighty years afterwards, the custom at Har- 
vard was, to arrange the students upon the catalogue, not in 
alphabetical order, as now, but simply and solely according to 
what was supposed to be their family rank and social standing. 
This was a custom transferred from the mother country, and 
was in accordance with the notions of the English aristocracy, 
but out of place on these wild shores of the New World. But 
the ideas of men change slowly, and this custom in those years 
seemed altogether natural and proper. It continued at Har- 
vard, and also at Yale, until just before the Revolutionary war , 
when the rising tide of liberty swept it away. This rule must 
always have been a difficult and delicate one to apply ; and 
one is curious to know by what principle it was applied, for 
example, in the case of Timothy Edwards. On the Triennial 

SECOND SERIES.-— VOL, III, NO. 2. 17 
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Catalogue of Harvard, under the year 1691, and in a class of 
eight, his name stands the last on the list. And yet his father, 
Richard Edwards, of Hartford, was a man of wealth and posi- 
tion, —a substantial Christian merchant, highly esteemed and 
honored. One cannot but think that the boy from the distant 
colony of Connecticut came to the college as one, in a great 
measure, unknown to the authorities, and that he did not stand 
a fair chance in this kind of classification, as compared with 
the boys that came from the nearer families of the Bay, and 
that when his name was once in position it was hard to move 
it. Certainly, if the seven young men that preceded him on 
that list were higher in the social scale than he, it must have 
been a class of somewhat remarkable composition. 

So soon as Timothy Edwards had entered into this arrange- 
ment with the new parish of Windsor, his father went up from 
Hartford, and bought for him a good farm, and built on it a 
substantial house, which stood from 1795 until the early years 
of the present century. The elderly people of East Windsor 
now living well remember this house. At the same time, the 
young minister went to Northampton, and brought away from 
the parsonage the accomplished Esther Stoddard, to share 
with him the joys and sorrows of his ministerial life. He was 
then twenty-five years of age, and she twenty-three. They 
lived together in the married state, sixty-four years, until his 
death, in 1758, in his 89th year,—she outliving him twelve 
years, and dying in 1770, in her g9th year, There were born 
to them eleven children, of whom the celebrated Jonathan 
Edwards was the fifth child and the only son. From the day 
of their marriage, during all the period while these children 
were being born, even on to the year 1729, a space of thirty- 
five years, no break occurred in this large family circle by 
death. 

But we turn now from these general outlines to the book of 
which we made mention at the outset. This relic of the past 
is the property of Hon. John W. Stoughton, of East Windsor, 
who is descended from Timothy Edwards, both on his father’s 
and mother’s side, through the daughters. This account-book 
is not the first one kept by Mr. Edwards, since the earliest 
real dates in this are in 1723 and ’24, while his ministry began 
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in 1694. Very likely this is the second book, since this 
reaches over a period of more than twenty years, before it is 
filled; and his parish is considerably larger now, as a matter 
of course, than at the start. Three books of this general 
character would cover his entire ministry of sixty-four years. 

That he kept such accounts from the beginning of his min- 
istry might be inferred from the very necessities of the case. 
His people paid their parish taxes (or rates, as they were then 
called) to him; and as they did not commonly pay in money, 
but in farm produce, labor, the work of the trades, shoemak- 
ing, blacksmithing, tailoring, etc., etc., such book accounts 
were indispensable. The merest glance at this old manuscript 
will show, that the minister was mixed up with his people, in 
all the varied interests and relations of life. We might, then, 
naturally infer the existence of an earlier and also a later book, 
by the very nature of the case. But it so happens, that in the 
year 1711, twelve years before the present book opens, Mr. 
Edwards was absent from home by appointment of the colonial 
government of Connecticut, serving as chaplain in a military 
expedition against the French in Canada. This was in Queen 
Anne’s war, as it is called. “From Albany he writes to his wife, 
and in the course of the letter, says, “I would have you very 
careful of my books and account of rates.” 

Let us first take a general survey of this old volume. The 
handwriting itself would show that Mr. Edwards was a schol- 
arly, careful, systematic man; though in some parts of the 
book, the writing is fine and crowded, and having become 
faded by age, is almost illegible; yet in the larger portions of 
the volume, the style is open and easily read, and marks the 
writer as a man of character and order. 

In the index to these accounts, we find the names of 233 
individuals, who, between the years 1723 and 1745, were tax- 
payers in this old parish of East Windsor. A few of these 
(six or seven) were widows. It may be pleasant and profitable 
to linger a few moments amid these names. There are only 
two beginning with the letter A, and those are the familiar 
names of John Anderson and Abiel Abbott. The letter B, 
as usual, is far more affluent. There are thirteen Bissells, 
nine Burnhams, nine Bancrofts, six Bartletts, two Blisses, two 
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Belchers, one Baker, and one Burroughs. Under the letter C, 
we have three Coults, two Cooks, one Cady, and one Crow- 
foot. The letter D gives us ten of the name of Drake, two of 
the name Diggins, one Day, one Davis, and one Deming 
Under E, we have ten Ellsworths, seven Elmers, two of the 
name of Evans, one Eaton, one Eglestone, and one Edwards 
(John Edwards, a half brother of Timothy). In the F's, we 
have three Fosters, one Fitch, and one Fancher. The letter 
G gives us eight men of the name of Grant (our President 
drew his lineage from these Windsor Grants), one Gayler, one 
Guilman, one Gibbs, and one Gillet. Under the letter H, we 
find one Harper and one Hutchinson. The letter K gives us 
but one representative, a man by the name of Kibbson. The 
letter L, in this list, proves to be unusually productive ; but it is 
mainly in men of one name, Loomis, of whom there are twen- 
ty-two ; and one of the name of Long. M gives us five Moors, 
two Mortons, one Morse, one Mackee, one Mills, one Munsell, 
and one Muchmore. Under N, we have two Newberrys and 
one North. The letter O gives us eight men of the name of 
Osborn, and no others. P furnishes four Porters, and four of 
the name of Phelps, two Pinneys, one Pryor, one Pasco, one 
Pearson, and one Pitkin. The letter R gives us ten Rockwells 
and no others. Under the letter S, we have ten Stoughtons, 
nine Skinners, three Strongs, three Stiles, two Sadds, two 
Smiths,and one Stedman. Theletter T gives us three Tomp- 
sons, two Taylors, one Trumbull, and one Tudor. The last 
letter is W, and this gives six of the name of Wolcot, three 
Watsons, one Warner, one Wood, one West, and one Wyllis. 

It will not be denied that this is an honorable list of names, 
From that day until this, many of these have been names of 
great dignity and worth in this land, and were there time 
we might dwell pleasantly upon what the Ellsworths, the 
Phelpses, the Bissells, the Stoughtons, the Rockwells, the 
Wolcotts, and others, have done to gather honor to their 
names. 

But we wish to give some specimens of Mr. Edwards’ style 
of bookkeeping. We open, for example, to No. 22, and at the 
top of the pages we have Dr. and Cr. account with Joseph 
Elmer. This Mr. Elmer, evidently, is a tailor,and the account 
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with him reads thus. We follow the copy as nearly as we can, 
except that where lines are drawn over the pages in the form 
of a cross, implying that the account is settled, we omit 
them, as a matter of course. We take first the Dr. side. 


“ Joseph Elmer is ; ‘ ‘ ‘ Dr. 
To his Rate for y* year 1726 . ; ‘ , OOI-07-07 
To his Rate for y* year 1727 . ‘ ‘ ‘ 001I—06-00 
To his Rate for y* year 1728 . , ‘ 000-1 8-05 
To Rich* Smiths’, Rate for y® year I 728 .  OOO-I I-09 
To his Rate for y year 1729 , 000-16-— 8 
To what he promised to pay for his Sen Samuel 000. 06. 11” 
We then turn to the Cr. side and read as follows : — 
& Contra is ‘ Ge. 

By y® Reckoning in June 13, 1726, P 000—08-00 
Feb. 11-172°7 By making a p" of breeches. 0000-06-00 
Sep.? 27, 1727 — By making my coat. ‘ 00I—00-00 
Anno-1727 in y® wint. By making acoat, jacket 

& breeches for my Negro OOI. OI-00 
June, 29-1728 — By mending my Negroe* 

Breeches , 000, 02, 00 
Sep* 7 —- 1728 — By making a wast- en si 

Breeches for myself ; 000-19, OO 
Sep'- 20" 1728 — By making a Leathern 

Jacket formy Negro. ©00-09-00 
May 7 - 1729 — By making a Coat for myself . 001-00-00 
Aug. 12-1729 — Reckoned with Corp! Jo- 

seph Elmer and due to 

him upon Balance of all 

acct' between us. : 000. 17. 00 


It will be understood that we give only a section of the 
general account, which runs on for years, and we are not 
careful to see whether the part we give exactly balances or 
not. We present it simply as a specimen, and to call up the 
interests involved. 

This negro’s name was Ansars, as appears elsewhere. 
Besides the regular accounts, which occupy the main part of 
the volume, certain pages are crowded with memoranda, which 
Mr. Edwards, strangely enough, when we consider how schol- 
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arly a man he was, calls “Memorandums.” Under this gen- 
eral head we find the following item : — 


“Feb. roth, 1734. I sent to Doctr. Mather by Ansars, 
my Negro, 4 bushels of Rie at 6 sh. and 2 bushels of wheat 
at 8sh.inall . . , , 02.00.00,” 

We turn now to the account bof — Wolcott, who was 
one of the chief men of the parish in respectable wealth, as 
appears by the rate he paid, and, besides, was a man of great 
worth, dignity, and ability. He was, from 1751 to 1854, colo- 
nial Governor of Connecticut. 


“Majr. Wolcott is Dr. 
To his Rate for the year 1729 
Toteaching his son Alexander besides what he 
paid in March 1730, as I remember 
June 10, 1730, Majr. Walcott balanced his acct. 
with meand paid 2 sh. over and above, which 
he cast in. 

To his Rate for the year 1730 . : ; : 002.08.08 
To his Rate for the year 1731 . " : ' OOI-12 06 
Per Contra. He is Cr. 

June 10", 1730. Recd of Majr. Wolcott . . _002-18-00 
Dec. 1730. By a bushel of salt by my negro . 000-07-00 

June 29th, 1731. By 5 bushels and a half of rice 

by his Ind" man ° . : . »  OOI-13-00 
Anno, in y®° summer 1731. By 1 glass bottle 

1™ and another glass for vinegar 18* . .  000-02-06 
Sept. 1731. By 4 1b. of pepper. ; ‘ . 000-02-01.” 


One of the items in this account is for instruction given to 
Major Wolcott’s son, Alexander. It was no small part of Mr. 
Edwards’ business, either through himself or other members 
of his family, to instruct young men in the Latin and Greek 
languages and fit them for college. By turning to the Trien- 
nial Catalogue of Yale College, we find that this same Alex- 
ander Wolcott graduated at that institution in 1731. Itis said 
that Mr. Edwards’ ten daughters all went through the course 
of instruction preparatory for college in those days, and so 
were prepared to assist their father in teaching, and doubtless 
did so assist him; for as early as 1711, when he was absent 
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upon the military expedition already referred to, he writes 
home giving directions that the boy Jonathan, then eight years 
old, recite his Latin to his elder sisters. 

We give other facts drawn from the book, illustrative of this 
teaching process which was going on continually at Mr. Ed- 
wards’ house. 

“The widow Gaylor is Dr. on y® acct. of her son’s schooling. 
To instructing her son Alexander in y* Latin 

tongue, from Dec. 16, 1727 to Dec. 16, 1728, 

at 2* and 6* per week . , ; 006.05.00 
To instructing her son Alexander from Bee. 16, 

1728 to Dec. 16™ 1729, incl—in the Latin 

and Greek (viz. y° Greek * * for acon- 

siderable part of the time) at 3™ per week, 

viz. for 52 weeks , ‘ ; ‘ . 007.16.00” 

There are still other entries of the same general sort, re- 
specting this Alexander Gaylor, which is short for Gaylord. 
By turning again to the triennial of Yale, we discover that 
Alexander Gaylord graduated at that college in 1739. 

Under date of 1732, we read, — 

“ John Diggens came to me by his Father* Desire to be in- 
structed in the Latin Tongue, &c.—on a Monday. The first 
week he was here but three days.” 

Again we read, — 

“John Diggens came the 2™ time to me by his Father* 
Desire Dec. 17, 1733, to be instructed in the Tongues.” 

Then we have this account with the father :— 

“Jeremiah Diggens, Jun. — is Dr. upon the account of his 
son John* schooling. To teaching his son 7 weeks, viz. from 
the 11th day of Dec. 1732, incl — to Jan 15,1733. * *” 

And again, — 

“Nov" 7-1737—Reckoned with John Diggens by his Father‘, 
order, and due to me for teaching him ye Tongues, viz. Latin & 
Greek, 47 weeks in all at 4° — besides the days of his absence 
and his week. 

This was since March 3" 1736 to May 28-1727—09.08.00” 

By turning still again to the Yale Catalogue, we find that this 
John Diggens (the last syllable spelt with an i instead of an e) 
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graduated at Yale in 1740. He must have entered in advance, 
since we have just seen that he was under Mr. Edwards’ in- 
struction in 1737. 

There are three generations of the name of Diggens brought 
to light in this book, who were alive at the same time. There 
is Jeremiah Diggens, sen., who is written down in the account- 
book as “Old Goodm: Diggens,” and who was a man of sub- 
stantial property, since his yearly rate for 1729 is O01.03.00, 
Then there is Jeremiah Diggens, jun., whose yearly rate for 
1726, is 001.13.7. And there is John, his son, who goes to 
college. Sergt. David Bissell has a son Hezekiah who studies 
with Mr. Edwards in 1728-29, and graduates at Yale in 1733. 
Mr. Edwards not only fitted the boys of his own parish for 
college, but lads came also from other places, so that the East 
Windsor parsonage was a sort of academy for that region. 
“ Sep. 26,1730. Timothy Burbank, of Suffield, came to my 
house as aboarder. He came also for help in his learning. I 
told him he must give me 3% a week for his Learning.” So 
finished and accurate a scholar was Mr. Edwards, and so 
thorough was his instruction, that it lives in tradition, that the 
college authorities felt it to be superfluous to examine very 
carefully the boys who came from under his tuition; that if Mr. 
Edwards said they were ready for college, that was sufficient. 
There were still other young men from his parish, brought to 
light in this book, whose names appear in the triennial of 
Yale; but we have produced facts enough under this particular 
head. 

The temperance reformation had not begun in those years, 
and was evidently a long way off from beginning. Mr. Ed- 
wards’ farm seems to have been well stocked with orchards, for 
among the chief articles which he has to trade away, in his 
common barter with his people, are cider and brandy. There 
has not, apparently, been the slightest ripple upon the surface 
of society, as yet, to make the impression that traffic in these 
articles is not as legitimate and proper as the trade in rye or 
corn. 

Sergt. Joseph Rockwell evidently had a cider-mill (the word 
cider was then uniformly spelt with a y instead of an i), and 
in Oct. 1730, he is credited by Mr. Edwards, — 
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“By making 16 Barrels of Cyder at 12. : 00.16.00 

By carting three loads of apples —. , , 00.03.00” 

The same year he is credited with making 54 barrels more. 
And on for some years, this is one of the items on the Cr. side 
of Mr. Rockwell’s account. Sergt. Bissell has a distillery, as we 
may infer from the following: “Apr. 9, 1727. Rect of Serg 
Bissell of the Brandy he still’d for me, 5 qts, and } a pint by 
Ansars.” 

And so Mr. Edwards has brandy to sell (by which we may 
understand cider-brandy), and Corp. Job Rockwell purchases 
the article from time to time, not in large quantities ; but still 
he buys it. These are some of the charges that stand against 
him :— 

“June 13, 1740— To so much Brandy at sev 
times, as my wife tells me, with what he had 
this day, as makes it in all to be a Gallon 
andapint . , ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 

June 27, 1740 — To a quart of Brandy, wanting, 
as my wife tells me, but a small matter . 00.01.04 

Aug. 5th, 1740—To a quart of Brandy and 
Aug. 22. Toa quart of Brandy, bobth— . 000.01.00” 

We have not discovered, except in one instance, that Mr. 
Edwards bought brandy, but he generally had it to sell; for 
not only does he sell to Corp. Rockwell, but also to various 
others of his parishioners, and often in larger quantities. For 
example, he charges Nathan Day, May 3, 1733: — 

“To a quart of brandy by his by— . ~~. 0000.01.03.” 

In June, 1732, he charges Mr. John Rockwell, 

“To a gallon and 3 a pint of brandy . . 000,05.04.” 

Sergt. David Bissell buys a barrel of brandy of him in 1728, 
30 quarts in 1729, a barrel in 1730, and 18 gallons more the 
same year. 

He also has cider to sell, In “Anno 1740,” he charges Mr. 
Samuel Belcher, 

“To 3 barrels of cyder at 24 — ‘ ‘ . 003.12.00,” 

The like charges are frequent throughout the book. 

The trades and occupations of these men clearly appear 
from these accounts. Mr, Nathan Day is a blacksmith, and 


000.06.09 
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many times in the course of these years shoes Mr. Edwards’ 
horse, and does other work in iron. Mr. Jacob Munsel is a 
shoemaker, but not the only one in the parish. He is credited 
“By mending Ansars’ shoe. . ; 000.01.00.” 

Mr. Daniel Skinner is also a shoemaker, and is credited with 
various items in this line. Mr. William Wolcott evidently 
keeps a country store, and various articles of merchandise, dry 
goods, and groceries, figure in his accounts. This William 
Wolcot also has a son William, who studies the “ Latin and 
Greek Tongues” with Mr. Edwards, and graduates at Yale in 
1734. 

Mr. Thomas Sadd is a tanner, and is credited frequently, 

“By tanning and currying a hyde.” 

But the great majority of all these men are farmers, and the 
articles which figure in their accounts are various items of 
farm produce. 

Mr. Edwards’ daughters appear in these accounts. In July, 
1729, Eunice buys some calico of Mr. William Wolcott, and 
Abigail and Lucy purchase some “quality” of the same. In 
1726, Mr. Ebenezer Stiles, in some transaction, “overpaid my 
daughter Hopkins,” by one shilling. My daughter Hopkins is 
Esther Edwards, the oldest child, who married Rev. Samuel 
Hopkins, of West Springfield. Mr. Nath’l Stoughton is also 
a shoemaker, and in 1726 is credited with a “pair ot shoes for 
Jerusha” ; in 1728, “By a pair of shoes for Mary” ; and 1729, 
“By a pair of shoes for my Daughter Anne.” Mr. Daniel 
Skinner makes a pair of shoes for Martha, in Nov. 1731. In 
“ Anno 1733,” Mr. John Wolcott is credited three shillings, as 
follows : — 

“To 3™ by his wife in helping Lucy as to her Lameness in 
her shoulder.” 

The book abounds also in little entries, indicative of a con- 
scientious carefulness in regard to little things, that there may 
be no disputes or misunderstanding between him and his peo- 
ple. We might fill pages with these, but will give a few as 
specimens. 

“Memd" June 8", 1732. Mr. Mathew Rockwell came to 
board at my house, Jan’. 30, 1733; he was absent two journeys 
one to Lyme, and the other to Northampton. He was absent 
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not quite a week, as my wife tells me, on either journey. En- 
quire of him how long.” 

“March 29-1734— I closed my account with Mrs. Smith, 
now Mrs. Morrison, which was as she and Mr. Morrison told 
me (both as I remember, concurring in it) 3.11.6.” 

This great exactness in little things will clearly appear from 
the following memorandum written in close hand, on one of 
the last pages of the book. 

“Mem. 

March 13—172°7 — Mr. George Beale and his son Mathew 
came to my house at noon, and went that day to Dinner both 
of them, and at night to Supper and Lay here that night and 
went to breakfast and dinner the next day, in y® afternoon 
went to Hartford, viz on Tuesday. 

March 17 —yy both came again on Friday and Supped and 
Lodged here, and continued here till y® next Tuesday after 
dinner and y" went again in the afternoon to Hartford. 

March 24th—On Friday in y*® evening yy came again 
Supped and Lodged here and continued with us till Tuesday 
after dinner, viz. sometime in y* afternoon went to Hartford. 

March. 31 — Yy came again on Friday evening and con- 
tinued here till Tuesday after dinner as before. 

And so Mr. Beale hath been here after the same manner 
ever sines, with his son, only y' week our Singing Lecture 
was, his son was here from the Friday night of the week be- 
fore all y® time to y, next Thursday after dinner, & he himself 
was here all ye time also, except Tuesday at dinner he was 
absent, going that day after breakfast to Springfield and re- 
turning again the same day in y® evening. This last para- 
graph was written May 9-. 

May 9" Mr. Beale with his son went from here to Hartford 
and came again ye next Saturday in ye afternoon late. Next 
Tuesday they went again, wh was May 16™ and stay‘ till Fri- 
day tow" night which was May 19, and since he hath been 
here with his son Mathew constantly all the week to June 5™ 
only May 23 he went with Mr. Woodbridge to Springfield 
after dinner and returned again May 24 toward night. 

June 19— Mr. Beale went after dinner to Willington, and 
came again ye next Thursday. Mathew continued here. 
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July 12 Mr. Beale and his son went in the forenoon to the 
west side of ye river and came home yt evening. 

July 17— Mr. Beale and his son went again to the west side 
of the river after dinner, and returned July 18, in the evening.” 

We know nothing of this Mr. George Beale, who he was, or 
what errand brought him to Mr. Edwards’ house; but his ac- 
count, while he stayed, was certainly kept with great particu- 
larity. 

One of the remarkable things about Mr. Edwards’ writing, is, 
the amount of it which he can manage to pack away in a given 
space, while yet it does not appear in the more open speci- 
mens, to be crowded or compressed. In this passage just 
quoted, about Mr. Beale, the whole story is told in about four 
inches in length, on a medium sized page, such as is used in 
his account-book. We tried, in copying, to compress it as 
much as we could conveniently, and still it covers about twice 
the space on our paper, that it did on his. But we have some 
specimens of Mr. Edwards’ writing, compared with which, this 
is a very coarse and open hand. 

We give some more examples to illustrate Mr. Edwards’ 
carefulness. 

In the year 1734, Mr, John Wolcott sold Mr. Edwards some 
corn, and this is the entry describing the transaction, which 
seems to have been alike honorable on both sides. 

“To 4 bushels and 4, and about 4 a pint above 2 qts. of 
Indian corn. He brought it for 5 bushels, and when he 
brought it, said it was the greenest corn that ever he put 
away in his life, and therefore desired me to let it lie awhile, 
and then measure it again, which I did this morning, as ex- 
actly and carefully as I could, and find it to be but 43 bush- 
els and 2 qts. and about 4a pint. I strook every half bushel 
myself of this corn, and kept an exact score of every one, and 
made the Negro sweep it up very clean, and measured the last 
of it, in a half peck myself, as above.” 

Again. 

“June 22, 1743. I paid Maj" Pitkin, as my wife remem- 
bers, 32 only I am to pay for him 2" to my daughter 
Mary. We both remember that he told me what I then paid 
ballanced accts between him and me (viz: to this day) so that 
now, viz July 5th, I owe him nothing.” 
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“March 29, 1734 —I closed my account with Capt. William 
Pitkin, which he told me was 1 14" 2d. I gave him a 40™ 
pill and he gave me 10™ back again, and desired me out of it 
to pay my daughter or daughters what he owed them for cover- 
ing fans.” 

“Oct. 22, 1734—Ansars told me, he with my team, viz :— 
oxen and cart, had worked for Jeremiah Drake 3 whole days, 
’ and four 3 days formerly; besides half a day Jeremiah 
Drake had my oxen and cart himself. Ansars was not with ° 
them; and since that he, viz my Negro, went with my team, 
viz oxen and cart, with his boy, and brought him a load.” 

It will naturally be inferred that this Negro Ansars was a 
slave. The holding of slaves was common enough in New 
England at that time, and the institution was more developed 
and lingered longer in Connecticut than in Massachusetts. In 
the earlier portion of Mr. Edwards’ ministry, mention is some- 
where made, as we have the impression, of his negro Tom; but 
in these years, over which this book ranges, Tom, if there was 
such an one, seems to have been superseded by Ansars. 

There are occasionally business transactions recorded in this 
volume not so honorable to the parties concerned. We give a 
single example. Mr. Job. Drake is one of Mr. Edwards’ dea- 
cons. In 1730he sold his minister some farm produce, and 
this is the record made of it : — 

“ May 6, 1730— By 1 Bushel & 3 of Ind® corn, 

and 1 Bushel of Rie, all : ; : 00.10.6 
Mercy Brooks told me this morning that this rie is much 
blasted and very poor.” 

This Mercy Brooks is his woman in the kitchen, who can 
have opinions of her own on some subjects, and on this she 
was positive, and was probably correct. Later on in the vol- 
ume this Mercy Brooks dies, and Capt. Joseph Drake is cred- 
ited as follows :— 

“ Anno, 1734. By digging a grave for Mercy Brooks, 4" he 
asked me, I offered him 5.” 

Unlike most of the ministers of the present day, Mr. Ed- 
wards is so well off that he can lend money, and is willing to 
do so, at least as an act of neighborly kindness, The following 
entry under the name of Capt. Joseph Phelps will show this :— 
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“May 14,1742. To ten pounds, 2" lent him this day — 
delivered to his son Dan as sent by him, which if he pays me 
in a short time, I shall take the same sum in full satisfaction, 
but if not, he is to allow me lawful interest with the principal.” 

Mr. Edwards keeps a horse which he sometimes lets to his 
neighbors, but more often hires another of some of his neigh- 
bors for the use of himself and family. This was the day for 
horse-back riding and pillions, and it is often quite necessary 
to have more than one horse for a large family. In 1739, Noah 
Bissell is thus charged : — 

“To y® use of my horse twice over the River—ones to 
Wintonbury by his Sister Ruth, and ones more to Middletown 
for which there is a shilling behind —in all 4 shillings.” 

On the other hand, we have many entries of his hiring horses. 
In his account with Mr. Simon Wolcot, we read, — 

“Anno 1729 — By his mare, a journey to Boston 001.00.06 
Dec. 17, 1733 — By his mare a journey to Boston 001.00.00 
Oct. 1733 — By his horse to Windham ' . 000,.08.00” 

In his account with Mr. David Bissell we find the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Anno 1743. — By his horse to Boston . . 02-05-00 
1743. — By his horse to Newington . _ 000-06-00 

1743. — By his horse to Hartford . . _ 000-03-00 

By his horse to Guilford . . 00-09-00 

Also in William Wolcot’s account we find the following : — 
«“ Anno 1726.—By his horse, a journey Windham 

10" and another to Northampton 6. . _000-16-00 


It is very easy to conjecture the gener’ purpose of some of 
these journeys ; of others we may be in doubt. Here are men- 
tioned three different journeys to Boston, which in those days 
must have been attended with no little labor. As a graduate 
of Harvard College, he was, of course, at home about Boston, 
and had many pleasant associations to draw him thither. Yet 
it was now a long time since his college life was over, for the 
earliest of the journeys here mentioned is in 1729, thirty-eight 
years from his graduation, while the latest was in the year 
1743, fifty-two years after graduation, and when Mr. Edwards 
had passed his threescore years and ten. _ His business to Bos- 
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ton may quite as likely have had reference to the churches, as 
to the college. 

But the two journeys to Windham we can easily compre- 
hend, for there lived his second daughter, Elizabeth, Mrs. 
Huntington, the wife of Col. Jabez Huntington: and the jour- 
ney to Northampton, made in 1726, we can understand ; for at 
that time, his venerable father-in-law, Rev. Mr. Stoddard, was 
alive, at the great age of eighty-three ; and if it had been a 
year later, Northampton would have had still other and stronger 
attractions for him, for in that year his distinguished son, Jona- 
than, was ordained there as colleague with his grandfather, he 
being then but twenty-three years old. 

We have discovered in this volume only one reference to 
this son. The reason is, that before this volume opens, Jona- 
than has completed his education, and is away from home; if, 
instead of being an account-book, it were a book of family 
letters, the son would doubtless figure largely in it. But being 
what it is, only those persons come into view who are present 
upon the central field of action. 

But there is one reference to his son, at least, and this is in 
the year 1729. At that time, Jonathan has been two years at 
Northampton, and is evidently down to Windsor on a visit to 
his father’s house. On his return, his way will be through 
Springfield. This is the entry :— 

“Dec. 26, 1729. —I pd. viz,I sent by my son, and desired 
him to pay to Doct. Pynchon of Springfield, 10" and 6%, 
which is all I owe him, as I have it from him in a note, under 
his hand.” 

“Brother John Edwards” is several times mentioned in 
these manuscripts. He was a half-brother of Timothy —much 
younger — having been born in 1694, the very year when Mr, 
Edwards began his ministry. The first references made to 
him show him living in Hartford, and imply that he was a 
merchant, — very likely succeeding to the business of his 
father, Richard, — for the father did not die until John was 24 
years old. These are some of the entries in connection with 
John. The later one would seem rather to imply that he was 
then living in East Windsor, but perhaps not. 

“June 17, 1730 —I paid Broth John a 40" bill at his ware- 
house.” 
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“July 21, 1730—TI paid Broth’ John Edwards of Hartford 
15™ in two bills, 10% & a 5” 

Then, thirteen years later, we have this entry — 

“ Brother John Edwards 

June 22, 1743 — To 5-17-4 pd him this day, as near as my 
wife and I can remember ; and I well remember that he told 
me what I then paid him was all that I owed him.” 

There is one item which fixes the salary that was voted Mr. 
Edwards in the year 1728. The entry is as follows — 

“1730 — Thomas Grant is Dr— 

To £27 and six shillings, which he promised to pay me of 
what remained due to me for the year 1728, from the Society 
on y° east side of the great River in Windsor (for the gather- 
ing of which viz, the whole sum voted for my salary that year, 
which was 4120.) he was chosen Collector, and for the pay- 
ment of which money I have a noat under his hand.” 

One hundred and twenty pounds would have been a fair 
salary in those times, had the money been as good as gold. 
But there is an impression made by all these accounts, that 
the money then in circulation, was, to some extent, a depreci- 
ated currency. There are many common articles of farm prod- 
uce, that sell at a greater price than they ought to have sold 
back in those times, on a gold basis. As it was, Mr. Ed- 
wards’ salary was probably a rather small one ; but he had sev- 
eral sources of income, and a strong father to fall back upon 
through all the early years of his ministry, so that his condi- 
tion was good, and life at the old parsonage house in East 
Windsor, seems to have been rather free and ample. This 
salary of £120 is an advance upon his salary at the beginning 
of his ministry. We learn, not from this account-book, but 
from the old records of the parish, what Mr. Edwards’ salary 
originally was. In 1695, after he had been preaching there 
nearly a year, we find the following record. “Ata meeting of 
the Inhabitants on the East side of the Great River in Wind- 
sor for the settling of Mr. Timothy Edwards in the work of 
the ministry Sept. 25, 1695, it was then voted as follows — 

“That they will allow Mr. Edwards besides the £100 for- 
merly granted, (a general sum for settlement) three score 
pounds a year for the two first years, seventy pounds a year 
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for the two next years, and eighty pounds a year for the future : 
and his wood.” 

With regard to the wood, there is this record some years 
later : — . 

“Dec. 15" 1702 — Voted that every man and all the teams 
shall spend one day to cut and cart wood for Mr. Edwards, 
and if that doth not provide wood enough for one year then 
that the Committee now chosen shall have power to call out 
the men and teams another day.” 

Whether the value of money itself was the same in 1694 
and in 1728, we do not know, but probably it was not materially 
different, so that there seems to have been a steady enlarge- 
ment of the salary. 

Mr. Edwards’ spelling is not, in general, far removed from 
that of the present day, though in some small words, there is 
a notable difference. He uniformly spells rye, rie; note, he 
writes zoat,; the verb to /ie, he spells dye. He writes y* for 
the, constantly, and y’ for chat, y" for then, and y’ for they. He 
does not hesitate to make a record of “four jaggs of wood.” 
He spells dalanced, generally with two ?’s, though sometimes 
with one, and oxce he spells oves. With regard to proper 
names, after the manner of his times, he is sometimes quite 
miscellaneous. One name of the same person we find written 
in one place Gayler, in another Gay/or, and in still another 
Gaylord, which is the name as now spelt. Bissell he spells 
with two /’s at the end, or one, as is most convenient. Wolcott 
he spells sometimes with two 7’s at the end, but more often 
with one. But generally, in the spelling of proper names, he 
keeps himself to one form. 

The East Windsor list of names seems remarkable, by the 
absence of certain names which are very common. There is 
no man here of the name of Brown, or Fones, or Clark, or 
Fohnson, or Williams, — all of them very common names in 
our New England records. There are only two Smiths, while 
there are twenty-two of the name of Loomis, and thirteen of 
the name of Bissell, as well as large numbers of Ellsworths, 
Wolcotts, Stoughtons, Skinners, Grants, etc. The same thing 
has happened there as in many other of our New England 
towns. Of several of these names, there are by no means so 
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many persons on that territory to-day as there were 150 years 
ago. It is not an uncommon circumstance in the history of 
our New England communities, that a name, at one time 
common, in the course of years will entirely pass away. 

In the case both of Timothy Edwards and Jonathan his son, 
tradition has it that they were accustomed to depend largely, 
in things secular, upon their wives. This volume furnishes 
abundant evidence of this, so far as Timothy Edwards is con- 
cerned. Again and again in these records, reference is made 
to his wife, as a kind of court for final appeal. Her recollec- 
tions in matters of business is constantly cited as one who 
was supposed to know. 

We might go on with these details to any extent, for here, 
in this volume, are about one hundred and ninety pages of 
manuscript, crowded full of these items. We have done no 
more than indicate a few things that may be learned by a 
study of these memoranda. As we pore over these ancient 
pages, there rises before us quite a well-defined picture of 
what was going on,—of the style and quality of life that 
was lived in the valley of the Connecticut one hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

But we must stop somewhere, and so we stop here. 

If the other volumes kept by Mr. Edwards are in existence 
anywhere among his descendants, they would throw the same 
kind of light over other periods of his ministry, and connect 
us with some other interests than those brought to view in 
this. 


INCREASE N. TARBOX. 
West Newton, 
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CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS 


OF THE 


THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, ANDOVER. 
DEC. 6, 1813. 


a 


Rev. EBENEZER PORTER, Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. 
Rev. LEONARD WOODS, D.D., Abbot Professor of Christian Theology. 
Rev. MOSES STUART, Associate Professor of Sacred Literature. 





SENIOR CLASS. 


Names. Residence. Graduated. 
Horatio Bardwell Goshen, Mass. 
Calvin Colton Longmeadow, Mass. Yale Coll. 
Ralph Emerson fTolles, N. A. Yale Coll. 
Jeremiah Flint Braintree, Vt. Middlebury Coll. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet Hartford, Conn. Yale Coll. 
Salmon Giddings Hartland, Conn. Williams Coll. 
William R. Gould Sharon, Conn. Yale Coll. 
Calvin Hitchcock Westminster, Vt. Middlebury Coll. 
Leonard Jewett Flolles, N. 1. Dartmouth Coll. 
David M. Mitchell N. Yarmouth, Me. Yale Coll. 
Daniel Poor Danvers, Mass. Dartmouth Coll. 
Israel W. Putnam Danvers, Mass. Dartmouth Coll. 
David M. Smith Durham, Conn. Yale Coll. 
Miles P. Squier New Haven, Vt. Middlebury Coll. 
Julius Steele Bethlehem, Conn. Yale Coll. 
Hervey Talcott Coventry, Conn. Yale Coll. 
Sylvester Woodbridge Southampton, Mass. 

a 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


Names. Residence. Graduated. 
Jonathan Adams Boothbay, Me. Middlebury Coll. 1812. 
Elijah Baldwin Milford, Conn. - Yale Coll. 1812. 
Ebenezer Burgess Wareham, Mass. Brown Univer. 1809. 
Joseph W. Curtis Windsor, Vt. Dartmouth Coll, 1811, 
Eleazar T. Fitch New Haven, Conn. Vale Coll. 1810. 
Thomas R. Gold Cornwall, Conn. Vale Coll. 1806. 
Allen Graves Rupert, Vt. Middlebury Coll, 1812. 
Herman Halsey Bridgehampton, N. Y. Williams Coll. 1811, 
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Ebenezer Kellogg 
Cyrus Kingsbury 
Nathan Lord 
Stephen Mason 
Robert Page 
Isaac Parsons 
George Payson 
Henry Smith 

Job S. Swift 
Samuel White 


lames. 
Solomon M. Allen 
Joseph R. Andrus 
Raynolds Bascom 
Elam Clark 
Nehemiah Cleaveland 
Nathan Douglas 
Louis Dwight * 
Joel Hawes 
Nathaniel Hewit 
David L. Hunn 
Lavius Hyde 
William Kimball 
Sylvester Larned 
Alexander Lovell 
Hiram F. Mather 
John McKeen 
John Nichols 
William Perrin 
Henry Robinson 
Thomas Shepard 
Hart Talcott 
Alfred Wright 
Calvin Yale 
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Vernon, Conn. 
Alstead, N. H. 
Berwick, Me. 
Litchfield, Conn. 
Reedfield, Me. 
Southampton, Mass. 
Pomfret, Conn. 
Durham, N. Hi. 
Addison, V2. 
Thetford, Vt. 


— oe 


Yale Coll. 
Brown Univer. 
Bowdoin Coll. 
Williams Coll. 
Bowdoin Coll. 
Yale Coll. 

Yale Coll. 
Bowdoin Coll. 
Middlebury Coll. 
Dartmouth Coll. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


Residence. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Middlebury, Vi. 
Chester, Mass. 
£. Hampton, Mass. 
Topsfield, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
Longmeadow, Mass. 
Franklin, Conn. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

W. Boylston, Mass. 
Chatham, Conn. 
Brunswick, Me. 
Antrim, N. H. 
Berlin, Vt. 
Guilford, Conn. 
Norton, Mass. 
Bolton, Conn. 
Columbia, Conn. 
Lenox, Mass. 





Senior Class . 
Middle Class . 
Junior Class 





ANDOvER, FLAGG AND GOULD. 


Graduated. 
Middlebury Coll. 
Middlebury Coll. 
Williams Coll. 
Williams Coll. 
Bowdoin Coll. 
Middlebury Coll. 
Yale Coll. 
Brown Univer. 
Vaile Coll. 

Vale Coll. 
Williams Coll. 
Yale Coll. 
Middlebury Coll. 
Dartmouth Coll. 
Yale Coll. 
Bowdoin Coll. 
Dartmouth Coll. 
Middlebury Coll. 
Vale Coll. 
Brown Univer. 
Dartmouth Coll. 
Williams Coll. 
Union Coll. 


* Absent on account of ill health. 


17 
18 


. 2 3 
Total 58 
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1810. 
1812, 
1809. 
1812. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812, 
1810. 
1812. 
1812. 








[A verbatim copy of “ broadside” catalogue in the possession of Rev. 


A. H. Quint.] 
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EBENEZER PORTER, Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. 


LEONARD WOODS, Abbot Professor of Christian Theology. 
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SENIOR CLASS. 


Names. Residence. Graduated. 
Jonathan Adams Boothbay, Me. Middlebury Coll. 
Elijah Baldwin Milford, Conn. Yale Colt. 
Ebenezer Burgess Wareham, Mass. Brown Univer. 
Joseph W. Curtis Windsor, Vt. Dartmouth Coll. 
Eleazer T. Fitch New Haven, Conn. Yale Coll. 

Allen Graves Rupert, Vt. Middlebury Coll. 
Herman Halsey Bridgehampton, N. Y. Williams Coll. 
Ebenezer Kellogg Vernon, Conn. Yale Coll. 

Cyrus Kingsbury Alstead, N. H. Brown Univer. 
Nathan Lord S. Berwick, Me. Bowdoin Coll. 
Stephen Mason  — Litchfield, Conn. Williams Coll. 
Robert Page Reedfield, Me. Bowdoin Coll. 
Isaac Parsons Southampton, Mass. Vale Coll. 
George Payson Pomfret, Conn. Yale Colt. 
Henry Smith Durham, N. H. Bowdoin Coll. 
Job S. Swift Addison, Vt. Middlebury Coll. 
Samuel White Thetford, Vt. Dartmouth Coll. 


ne oe ed 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


Names. Residence. Graduated. 
Joseph R. Andrus Middlebury, Vt. Middlebury Coll. 
Nathan Douglas New London, Conn. Middlebury Coll. 
David L. Hunn Longmeadow, Mass. Yale Coll. 
Lavius Hyde Franklin, Conn. Williams Coll. 
William Kimball Hanover, N. Ai. Yale Coll. 
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Alexander Lovell 
Hiram F. Mather 
John Nichols 
Henry Robinson 
Thomas Shepard 
Hart Talcott 
Calvin Gale 


Names. 
Samuel C. Aikin 
Elihu W. Baldwin 
Ebenezer B. Caldwell 
George A. Calhoun 
Ira Chase 
William Ely 
Noah Emerson 
Alexander M. Fisher 
Willard Holbrook 
Edward W. Hooker 
Otto S. Hoyt 
Jonathan Magee 
Richard C. Morse 
John L. Parkhurst 
Levi Parsons 
Ebenezer Perkins 
Philanthropos Perry 
Otis Rockwood 
Jesse Stratton 
Hutchens Taylor 
Carlos Wilcox 
Moses E. Wilson 
Ebenezer B. Wright 


W. Boylston, Mass. 
Aurelius, N. Y. 
Antrim, N. H. 
Guilford, Conn, 
LVorton, Mass. 
Bolton, Conn. 
Lenox, Mass. 


4 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


Residence. 
Windham, V2. 
Durham, N.Y. 
Salem, Mass. 
Salisbury, Conn. 
Westford, Vt. 
Say-Brook, Conn. 
Salem, Mass. 
Franklin, Mass. 
Sutton, Mass. 
Norwich, Conn. 
New Haven, Vt. 
Colerain, Mass. 
Charlestown, Mass. 
Lramingham, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Vt. 
Topsfield, Mass. 
Cleaveland, Ohio. 
Chesterfield, N. H. 
Athol, Mass. 
Tyringham, Mass. 
Orwell, Vt. 
Francestown, NV. H. 
Westhampton, Mass. 





SENIOR CLASS 
MIDDLE CLASS . 
JUNIOR CLASS . 
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Dartmouth Coll. 
Yale Coll. 
Dartmouth Coll. 
Yale Coll. 
Brown Univer. 
Dartmouth Coll. 
Union Coll. 


Graduated. 
Middlebury Coll. 
Yale Coll. 
Dartmouth Coll. 
Hamilton Coll. 
Middlebury Coll. 
Yale Coll. 
Middlebury Coll. 
Yale Coll. 
Brown Univer. 
Middlebury Coll. 
Middlebury Coll. 
Williams Coll. 
Yale Coll. 
Brown Univer. 
Middlebury-Coll. 
Dartmouth Coll. 
Middlebury Coll. 
Middlebury Coll. 
Williams Coll. 
Williams Coll. 
Middlebury Coll. 
Middlebury Coll. 
Williams Coll. 


i<« 
cs. @ 


cos = 


Total, 52 


[April, 


1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1811, 
1813. 
1812. 
1812. 








[A verbatim copy of “ broadside” catalogue in the Library of the Essex 
Institute, Salem Mass., made by Dr. Henry Wheatland ] 





Congregational Polity. 


CONGREGATIONAL POLITY. 


CONGREGATIONALISM is Scriptural and historical. The 
Scriptures and history teach that the churches founded by the 
apostles and their immediate successors were Congregational ; 
and that the only church officers were presbyters or bishops 
or elders, and deacons. Human pride, in times of ignor- 
ance, led to assumptions of clerical power, out of which grew 
consociations, synods, councils, prelacy, papacy. Knowl- 
edge and power being essentially confined to the clergy, the 
natural result was a hierarchy, that usurped all authority, and 
Congregationalism was first ignored, and then suppressed. 
The seed corn of it, however, remained with the gospel, and 
all along down through the ages of ignorance and superstition 
and darkness and usurpation, wherever a careful student of 
Holy Scripture, enlightened by the Holy Ghost, looked for a 
church polity, he found this seed corn ; and wherever he had 
the boldness to speak, he sought to replant it in the hearts of 
his congregations. In the long history of the “Two Wit- 
nesses” of the Apocalypse, in the midst of the awful waste of 
error from the early days down, may be found occasional spots 
of Apostolic Congregational verdure where the seed had fallen 
and where it rooted and ripened into harvests ; alas, too often 
ruthlessly reaped and ruined by the bloody instruments of the 
persecuting spoiler. In the destruction of these churches, and 
the careful attempts to blot out their very memories, it is diffi- 
cult to trace their histories ; yet the Lord at no time suffered 
his seed to perish, or his church to become extinct. He at no 
time left himself without witnesses. 

Our English-American Congregationalism probably owes its 
first planting to John Wycliffe, five hundred years ago. He 
said : — 

“ One thing I confidently assert, that in the primitive church, 
or the time of Paul, two orders were held sufficient — those 
of priests (presbyters) and deacons. No less certain am I 
that in the time of Paul, presbyter and bishop were the same. 
For there were not then the distinctions of Pope and cardinals, 
patriarchs and archbishops, bishops, archdeacons, officials, and 
deacons, with other officers and religious bodies without num- 
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ber or rule. As to all the disputes which have arisen about 
these functionaries, I shall say nothing. It is enough for me, 
that according to Scripture, the presbyters and deacons retain 
that office and standing which Christ appointed them, because 
I am convinced that Cesarian pride has introduced these orders 
and gradations.” “The temple of God is the congregation of 
men living religiously, Christian men taught of God’s law, 
call holy church the congregation of just men for whom Jesus 
shed his blood.” 


He translated the Bible into the English tongue, and organ- 
ized and instructed a company of preachers whom he sent out 
to preach the truth, charging them to go among “the upland- 
ish towns and villages.” After him came the Lollards, and 
from his day down the careful student may find traces of 
Christian congregations, and Christian worship after the pat- 
tern of Christ and his apostles. 

It was only, however, after the printing press, and in the pil- 
grim opportunities in a new world, that the primitive seed corn 
of Congregationalism could be planted and cultivated, and 
propagated in its purity, and without let or hinderance. “There 
shall be a handful of corn in the earth upon the top of the 
mountains : the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon.” 

With this general statement I propose to give — 


SOME FACTS IN THE HISTORY OF CONGREGATIONAL POLITY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Comparatively few have made a study of the history of the 
Congregational polity in Massachusetts. Few are aware of 
the true church order of the pilgrims first practised at Ply- 
mouth, and afterwards adopted in Massachusetts Bay. The 
Cambridge platform is familiar to many; but those many are 
not many in the aggregate of Congregationalists. However 
many have a general knowledge of our polity, and of the plat- 
form, very few of those know of the attempts that have been 
made to modify its provisions, and to trench upon the early 
basic Congregational way, by magnifying the power of the 
clergy, by giving ecclesiastical authority to ministerial associ- 
ations, and by instituting standing councils or synods with 
judicial jurisdiction. The history of these things is instructive 
and important, and when one talks about them, his knowledge 
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should be as exact as possible. The inexactness of many, who 
ought to know better, in many of these particulars, is oftentimes 
ludicrous, and always discreditable. 

I propose to give a succinct statement of the church order 
of the Pilgrims as practised in Plymouth colony, 1620:— of 
that of Massachusetts as set forth in the platform of 1646 :— 
of the propositions made in the synod of 1662:— of those 
made by the Boston association of 1690: — of the proposals 
accepted in the general convention of 1706:— of the articles 
presented to the general association of 1815,— and of the 
report made and sent to the several associations in 1845. And 
I propose to give so much of. these several documents as may 
be necessary for a full and correct understanding of the same 
in their own language: for sometimes forms are facts, and 
words are things ; and to know the things and facts correctly, 
we must correctly know the words and forms which expressed 
them. 

The Pilgrims held no synod, and made no formal declaration 
of church order and discipline. But from the writings of Mr. 
Robinson, the pastor of the Leyden Plymouth church, and 
others of like persuasion, it is not difficult to give a correct 
summary of their practice. 


Ecclesiastical Polity of the Pilgrims, 1620. 


1. “No particular church ought to consist of more members 
than can conveniently watch one over another, and usually 
meet and worship in one congregation. 

2. Every particular church of Christ is only to consist of 
such as appear to believe in and obey him. 

3. Any competent number of such, when their consciences 
oblige them, have a right to embody into a church for their 
mutual edification. 

4. This embodyingi s by some certain contract or cove- 
nant, either express orimplied ; though it ought to be by the 
former. 

5. Being embodied, they have a right to choose all their 
officers. 

6. The officers appointed by Christ for his embodied church, 
are, in some respects, of three sorts, in others but two. Ist. 
Pastors, or teaching elders, who have the power of overseeing, 
teaching, administering the sacraments, and ruling, too. 2d. 
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Mere ruling elders, who are to help the pastors in overseeing 
and ruling. The elders of both sorts form the presbytery of 
overseers and rulers, which should be in every particular church, 
and are in Scripture sometimes called presbyters or elders, 
sometimes bishops or overseers, sometimes guides, and some- 
times rulers. 3d. Deacons, who are to take care of the poor, 
the church’s treasure, to distribute for the support of the pas- 
tor, the supply of the needy, the propagation of religion, and 
to minister at the Lord’s table. 

7. These officers, being chosen and ordained, have no 
lordly, arbitrary, or imposing power, but can only rule and 
minister with the consent of the brethren, who ought not, in 
contempt, to be called laity, but to be treated as men and 
brethren in Christ, not as slaves or minors. 

8. No churches or church officers whatever, have any power 
over any other church or officers, to control or impose upon 
them, but are all equal in their rights and privileges, and ought 
to be independent in the exercise and enjoyment of them.” 

“The ruling power is in the body of the congregation, the 
multitude, called the church. The elders are the ordinary 
governors in the church, but are not ‘lords over God’s herit- 
age. In admitting members, and censuring offenders, the 
execution of these things is left to the elders, but it cannot be 
done without the people’s privity and consent. The external 
government is to be administered by the elders. In all the 
acts of the church, the brethren join with the elders, and are 
one and the same body. A company of faithful people in the 
covenant of the gospel, is a church, without officers ; and this 
church hath an interest in all the holy things of God within 
itself, without any foreign assistance; and any private brother 
in such a church may do a necessary work of an officer. Where 
there are already officers by and to which others are called, 
there the officers are to ordain the latter. 

“The power of making ministers is in the church, to be or- 
dained by the imposition of hands by the fit instruments which 
they have. 

“Councils are for advice, but not for exercising authority or 
jurisdiction.” 

Attempts were made as early as 1624 to subvert the polity 
of the Plymouth church by parties opposed to Congregational- 
ism. But although the leader in the movement owned that 
“he expected to carry most of the inhabitants with him, and 
exercise control over them,” the attempts were frustrated. 


These were in the direction of Episcopacy. 
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The first churches formed in Massachusetts adopted and 
followed the practice of the Plymouth church. Salem, 1629 ; 
Dorchester, 1630; Charlestown, 1630; Watertown, 1630. Sam- 
uel Fuller, physician and surgeon, and deacon of the church at 
Plymouth, was much advised with by them. The Salem church 
determined “that it should not acknowledge any ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in the church at Plymouth, if any assistance was 
given at Salem ; and that the authority of ordination should 
not exist in the clergy, but should,depend entirely upon the 
free election of the church.” 

Attempts at Episcopal control were made in Salem in 1629, 
but were met with determined opposition, and failed. Clerical 
associations for improvement were very early introduced. In 
1633, ministers in the Bay and Saugus met once a fortnight at 
one of their houses, to which exceptions were taken by some, 
“fearing it might grow in time to a presbytery or superinten- 
dency, to the prejudice of the churches’ liberties. “But this fear 
was without cause,” it is said, “for they were all clear on that 
point, that no church or person can have power over another 
church ; neither did they in their meetings exercise any such 
jurisdiction.” 

Under Charles I. and Archbishop Laud, deliberate and per- 
severing attempts were made to eradicate Congregationalism 
in New England, by attempting to abolish the charters and 
appoint a general governor. In 1635, all the clergymen in the 
colony, except one, convened in Boston at the request of the 
governor and assistants, and declared unanimously, that “if a 
general governor were sent, we ought not to accept him, but 
defend our lawful possessions (if we are able), otherwise to 
avoid or protract.” In view of these attempts a confederation 
of the colonies was proposed in 1637, which was afterwards 
and for other purposes carried into effect. 

In answer to inquiries made by Puritan clergymen in Eng- 
land, our ministers in 1639 make replies, of which the following 
are extracts :— 


Declaration of Massachusetts Ministers, 1639. 


13. Every church substantially acquainted with the doc- 
trines of Scripture may choose and depose their ministers with 
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the assistance of churches in communion with them, by way 
of advice, and not of authority. 

I5. A government merely popular or democratical is far 
from the practice of these churches. When this question de- 
mandeth whether we give the exercise of all church power of 
government to the whole church, or to the presbyters thereof 
alone, our answer is, neither thus nor so. Neither all to the 
people, excluding the presbyter, nor all to the presbytery, ex- 
cluding the people. . . . Presbyters in the performance of their 
duty can do nothing but what the church should approve. 
They should rule as stewafds. This they do more than others 
inasmuch as “ acting is more than consenting.” 

“17. The major part of the church, yea, usually the whole 
church, do consent and agree in one judgment.” (If there be 
dissent it is considered, and if agreement be not had, other 
churches are consulted). 

“18. As fora platform of doctrine and discipline, it may 
be lawful and expedient, in some cases, for churches to compile 
and set forth such a document. But if you mean that such a 
platform shall be imposed on all to the very letter . . . then 
we are doubtful whether it be lawful or expedient. The conso- 
ciation of churches into classes and synods we hold to be law- 
ful, and in some cases necessary. But when you speak of 
doing no weighty matter without the consent of classes, we 
dare not so far restrain particular churches, as fearing this 
would be to give the classes an undue power. The sentence 
of classes, or synod, or council, is, of itself, only of advice, not 
of compulsion or constraint, and brings with it a judgment 
ministerial, not authority of itself, nor necessary. Whereunto 
we do wholly consent.” 

20. The outward calling of a minister consisteth properly 
and essentially in election by the people. . . . Ordination de- 
pends upon election. 

“21. ... Ordination of ministers is a public act... 
Brethren of a church elect their officers, and as this is greater 
than ordination, they may ordain their ministers. If a church 
have ministers or elders before, then this ordination is to be 
performed by them. . . . Thus performed by the elders for the 
church it may be called the act of the whole church.” 

These were essentially the views of the Connecticut clergy 
also in 1645. 

In 1646 the General Court of Massachusetts expressed its 
desire that the churches of N. E. colonies would send their 


elders and messengers to a general assembly, or synod, at Cam- 
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bridge, to consult and recommend a form of church government 
and discipline. Although this was put forth as a request, some 
were scrupulous whether it did not seem to give power to com- 
pel the churches to practise what might be recommended ; and 
those scruples were quieted only when it was replied, that 
“the end of the synod was not to proceed by way of power, 
but only of counsel,” and that the synod should be convened 
only by way cf motion, not of command. 

The synod was held, and agreed upon what is known as 
“the Cambridge platform of church discipline.” This was 
adopted in 1648, presented to the General Court in 1649, and 
“commended to the judicious and pious consideration of the 
several churches,” and in 1851, formally sanctioned, “ that for 
the substance thereof it is that we have practised and do be- 
lieve.” It has been generally received as embodying, for sub- 
stance, the church polity of the Congregational order in this 
country from thence hitherto. 


Polity of Cambridge Platform, 1648-9. 


“Chap. 2. Nature of the church. 

1.- The Catholic church is the whole company of those that 
are elected, redeemed, and in time effectually called from the 
state of sin and death unto a state of grace and salvation in 
Jesus Christ. 

2. This church is either triumphant or militant... . 

3. This militant church is to be considered as invisible and 
visible. ... 

5. The state of the members of the militant visible church 
walking in order. . . is since the coming of Christ only con- 
gregational. 

6 A congregational church is by the institution of Christ 
a part of the militant visible church, consisting of a company 
of saints by calling, united into one body by a holy covenant, 
for the public worship of God and the mutual edification one 
of another in the fellowship of the Lord Jesus. 

Chap. 2. Of the matter of the visible church. 

1. The matter of a visible church are saints by calling. 

4. The matter, in respect of quantity, ought not to be of 
greater number than may ordinarily meet together conveniently 
in one place, nor ordinarily fewer than may conveniently carry 
on church work... . 
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5. There were no ordinary officers appointed by Christ 
for any other than congregational churches, . . . therefore there 
is no greater church than a congregation. 

Chap. 5. Church power. 

1. The first subject of church power is either supreme, or 
subordinate or ministerial ; the supreme, by way of gift from 
the Father, is the Lord Jesus Christ. The ministerial is either 
extraordinary, as the apostles, prophets and evangelists, or or- 
dinary, as every particular Congregational church. 

2. Ordinary church power is either the power of office, 
that is such as is proper to the eldership; or power of privi- 
lege, such as belongs unto the brotherhood. The latter is in 
the brethren formally, and immediately from Christ, that is, so 
as it may be acted or exercised immediately by themselves ; 
the former is not in them formally, or immediately, and there- 
fore cannot be acted, or exercised immediately by them ; but is 
said to be in them, in that they design the persons unto office 
who only are to act or to exercise this power. 

Chap. 6. Church officers. 

1. A church being a company of people combined together 
by covenant for the worship of God, it appeareth thereby that 
there may be the essence and being of a church without any 
officers, seeing there is both the form and matter of a church, 
which is implied when it is said, the apostles ordained elders 
in every church. 

2. Nevertheless, though officers be not absolutely necessary 
to the simple being of churches, when they be called, yet ordi- 
narily to their calling they are, and to their well being. sees 

3. These officers were either extraordinary or ordinary ; 
extraordinary as apostles, prophets, evangelists; ordinary as 
elders and deacons... . 

4. Of elders, who are also in Scripture called bishops, some 
attend chiefly to the ministry of the word, as the pastors and 
teachers ; others attend especially unto rule, who are therefore 
called ruling elders. 

Chap. 7. Ruling elders and deacons. . 

3. The office of a deacon is instituted by the Lord Jesus. . . 

4... . Limited unto the care of the temporal good things of 
the church. 

Chap. 8. Election of officers, 

5. Officers are to be called by such churches whereunto 
they are to minister... . 

6. A church being free, cannot be subject to any but by a 
free election. .. . 

7. And if a church have power to choose ... they have 
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power also to depose. .. . Neighbor churches should be advised 
with. 

— 9. Ordination, &c. 

2. Ordination is to follow election. 

3. " Imposition of hands by elders, where there are any. 

4. Ifnone, by brethren chosen by the church. 

5. May be done by elders of other churches, if invited. 

Chap. 10. Power of the church and its presbytery. 

5. The power granted by Christ unto the body of the 
church and brotherhood is a prerogative or privilege which the 
church doth exercise. 1. In choosing their own officers, 
whether elders or deacons. 2. In admission of their own 
members, and therefore there is great reason they should have 
power to remove any from their fellowship again. 

7. Church government or rule is placed by Christ in the 
officers of the church, who are therefore called rulers, while 
they rule with God: yet in case of maladministration, they are 
subject to the power of the church?... So as it is mani- 
fest, that an organic or complete church is a body politic, con- 
sisting of some that are governors, and some that are governed 
in the Lord. ... 

10. The power of government in the elders, doth not any- 
wise prejudice the power of privilege in the brotherhood ; as 
neither the power of privilege in the brethren doth prejudice 
the power of government in the elders. . . . 

11. From the premises, . . . it followeth, that in an organic 
church, and right administration, all church acts proceed after 
the manner of a mixed administration, so as no church act can 
be consummated or perfected without consent of both. 

Chap. 15. Communion of churches. 

1. Although churches be distinct, and therefore may not be 
confounded one with another, and equal, and therefore have not 
dominion one over another, yet all the churches ought to pre- 
serve church communion one with another, because they are 
all united unto Christ, not only as a mystical, but as a political 
head, whence:is derived a communion suitable thereunto. 

2. The communion of churches is exercised sundry ways. 
1. By way of mutual care... . 2. By way ofconsultation. ... 
3. By way of admonition,” . . . [and here is suggested that if 
one church admonish another for offence, and it take no heed, 
neighbor churches are to be informed, and are to join in the 
admonition. If it still continue in its wrong, they may forbear 
communion, and call a synod or council of neighbor churches. 
If it hear not the synod (the synod declaring it in the wrong), 
such individual churches as approve the judgment of synod 
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may decline further to commune with the offending church, 
except that they may receive to communion individual members 
not consenting to the offence. And such members may with- 
draw and join other churches with consent of council.] “4. By 
way of participation. . . 5. By way of recommendation. .. . 
6. By way of succor and relief in case of need. . .. 

Chap. 16. Synods (councils). 

1. Synods orderly assembled and rightly proceeding accord- 
ing to the pattern, are as the ordinance of Christ, and though 
not absolutely necessary to the being, yet many times through 
the iniquity of men and perverseness of times, necessary to 
the well-being of churches for the establishment of truth and 
peace therein. 

2... . The power of the churches sending forth their elders 
and other messengers, who being met together in the name of 
Christ are the matter of a synod... . 

4. It belongeth unto Synods and Councils to debate and 
determine controversies of faith, and cases of conscience, to 
clear from the word holy directions for the holy worship of God 
and good government of the church ; to bear witness against 
maladministration and corruption in doctrine or manners of 
any particular church, and to give directions for the reformation 
thereof; not to exercise church censures in way of discipline, 
nor any other act of church authority, or jurisdiction. . . . 

5. The Synod’s directions and determinations, so far as con- 
sonant with the word of God, are to be received with reverence 
and submission. .. . 

6. Because it is difficult if not impossible for many churches 
to come together in one place, in all their members universally ; 
therefore they may assemble by their delegates or messengers. 
. .. Synods are to consist both of elders, and other church 
members, endued with gifts, and sent by the churches, not ex- 
cluding the presence of any brethren in the churches.” 

An ex parte council (perhaps the first), was held in 1646. A 
minority of Hingham church requested the adjacent elders to 
consideracase. They laid it before their churches, who doubted 
whether they should comply, not being desired by the majority. 
“Ttwas answered that it was not to be expected that the major 
party would complain of their own act; and if the minor party, 
or party aggrieved should not be heard, then God should have 
left no means of redress in such a case which could not be.”’ 
A council was convened, and when asked by the majority, why? 
The reply was, “not to impose any decision on them, but to 
give Christian advice.” It was taken. 
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Another was held in 1662, which declared a newly-formed 
church irregularly formed, and advised non-communion. 

Plymouth Colony never -took any special action regarding 
church polity, and never called any synod; but among the 
“ Acts of the Commissioners of the United Colonies of Massa- 
chusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut and New Haven,” in 1667, it 
is declared “ That when any of the colonies shall apprehend it 
needful to call in the help of a council or synod, in questions 
of common concernment in matters of faith or order, in the 
churches or jurisdiction,” “the members of such council or 
synod may consist of the messengers of the churches called 
indifferently out of all the United Colonies.” This seems to 
show the Pilgrim hand of Plymouth, indicating the authority of 
the individual churches as the source of ecclesiastical power, 
and these to be represented by such messengers or delegates 
as they might choose, without restriction, and without claiming 
for the elders any authority except as messengers or delegates 
of the churches. Calls for synods in Massachusetts were always 
addressed to the elders and messengers of the churches. 

The authority and influence of the clergy were in those days 
very great. Very few matters of importance of any kind were 
transacted without consulting them. Few laws, even, were 
passed without being submitted to them. Perhaps they felt 
that, in a too entire independency of the churches, there might 
come a lack of discipline, and of cohesive power, and of capacity 
for united action and influence ; that there should be subordi- 
nation somehow in the church militant, and that somehow and 
somewhere there should be a power of supervision to which 
the churches should be in some sense amenable. They were 
exceedingly jealous of laxity either in belief or practice, and 
wished to devise some means of closing up the ranks, and by 
a communion of action, as well as of interest, to prevent any 
straggling or desertion from the Congregational way in matters 
both of creed and of polity. Possibly some sympathized with 
Presbyterianism, then growing powerful in Great Britain ; al- 
though hardly, for Hooker, who says, 1645, “Consociation of 
churches should be used as occasion doth require,” also says, 
“There is no presbyterial church in the New Testament.” 
Many believed in “the lawfulness, yea needfulness, of a conso- 
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ciation among churches, and the calling in the help of such 
consociations upon emerging difficulties, and the power of 
such consociations to proceed against a particular church, per- 
tinaciously offending, with a sentence of non-communion.” 
John Cotton preached in favor of consociation in 1650. Cot- 
ton Mather and Increase Mather both favored it. There 
began to be about this time in Massachusetts and Connecticut 
quite a movement regarding consociation. But the consocia- 
tion of those times doubtless meant “a combination which 
doth neither constitute any new form of a church, nor ought it 
to take away, nor in any measure to diminish the liberty and 
power which Christ hath left to his churches, but only it serves 
to direct the same,” or, as Mather says, “ The divines were 
industrious for the combination of our churches into sucha 
bundle of arrows, as might not be easily broken.” 

In 1662, a synod of the elders and messengers of the churches 
was called, by direction of the general court, to consider the 
following questions : — : 

I. Who are the subjects of baptism? 

2. Whether, according to the word of God, there ought to 
be a consociation of churches, and what should be the manner 
of it. 

Regarding the second question, the synod with great una- 
nimity adopted the following propositions :— 


Propositions of Synod of 1662, on Consociation. 


“ First. That every church or particular congregation of visi- 
ble saints in gospel order, being furnished with a presbytery, 
at least with a teaching elder, and walking together with truth 
and peace, hath received from the Lord Jesus full power and 
authority ecclesiastical, within itself regularly to administer all 
the ordinances of Christ, and is not under any other ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction ‘whatsoever. . . . Hence it follows, that conso- 
ciation of churches is not to hinder the exercise of this power, 
but by counsel from the word of God to direct and strengthen 
the same upon all just occasions. 

Second. The churches of Christ do stand in a sisterly rela- 
tion each to other, being united in the same faith and order, 
to walk by the same rule, in the exercise of the same ordinances 
for the same ends, under one and the same political head, the 
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Lord Jesus Christ, which union infers a communion suitable 
thereunto. 

Third. Communion of churches is the faithful improvement 
of the gifts of Christ bestowed upon them for his services and 
glory, and their mutual good satisfaction according to capacity 
and opportunity. 

Fourth. Acts of communion of churches are such as these: 

1. Hearty care and prayer for one another. 

2. To afford relief by communication of their gifts in tem- 
poral or spiritual necessities. 

3. To maintain unity and peace by giving an account one 
to another of their public actions, when it is orderly desired, 
and strengthen one another in their regular administrations, 
as in special, by a covenant testimony against persons justly 
censured, 

4. To seek and accept help from, and give help unto each 
other. Ist. In case of divisions and contentions whereby the 
peace of any church is disturbed. 2d. In matters of more than 
ordinary importance, as ordination, translation and deposition 
of elders and such like. 3d. In doubtful and difficult questions 
and controversies, doctrinal or practical, that may arise. 4th. 
For the rectifying of maladministrations, and healing of errors 
and scandals that are unhealed among themselves. . . . 

5. In love and faithfulness to take notice of the troubles and 
difficulties, errors and scandals of another church, and to admin- 
ister help (when the case necessarily calls for it), though they 
should so neglect their own good and duty as not to seek it. 

6. To admonish one another when there is need and cause 
for it, and after due means with patience used, to withdraw from 
a church, or peccant party therein, obstinately persisting in 
error or scandal... . 

Fifth. Consociation of churches is their mutual and solemn 
agreement to exercise communion in such acts as aforesaid 
amongst themselves, with special reference to those churches 
which by Providence are planted in a convenient vicinity, 
though with liberty reserved without offence, to make use of 
others, as the nature of the case, or the advantage of oppor- 
tunity may lead thereunto. 

Sixth. The churches of Christ in this country having so 
good opportunity for it, it is meet to be commended to them as 
their duty thus to consociate, For 1. Communion of churches 
being commanded, and consociation being but an agreement to 
practise it, must needs be a duty also. ... 6. There has 
constantly been in these churches a possession of communion 

. which importeth a consociation and obligeth the practice 
thereof, without which we should also want an expedient and 
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sufficient cure for emergent church difficulties and differences, 
with the want whereof our way is charged, but unjustly, if this 
part of the doctrine thereof were duly practised. 

7. The manner of agreement herein may be by each church 
consenting hereto. 

8. The manner of practising may be by making use occa- 
sionally of elders or able brethren of other churches, or by the 
more solemn meetings of both elders and messengers, in lesser 
or greater councils, as the matter shall require.” 


These propositions, with others, on baptism, which were in 
favor of the half-way covenant, so called, were “ commended to 
the consideration of the churches and people.” (The addition 
of this last word feople is very significant, as regarding the 
first “question.”) The propositions concerning baptism (with 
which we now have no concern) were generally, and very un- 
fortunately, for a time, acquiesced in; but those concerning 
consociation met with opposition from many churches and 
some ministers, and although the pastors, at a general conven- 
tion in 1700, passed a resolution republishing and commending 
them, they failed to meet with favor in this Commonwealth, 
and consociation got no hold among the churches. 

In 1679, a synod was called and held at Boston, which “ did 
unanimously approve of the old Cambridge platform, for the 
substance of it, desiring the churches may continue steadfast in 
the order of the gospel, according to what is therein declared 
from the word of God.” But the ministers of Boston and 
vicinity seem quite generally to have been in favor of the action 
of the synod of 1662 regarding consociation. 

In the latter part of the century, the association of ministers 
which was organized and met regularly at Cambridge, and 
which viewed with great solicitude the religious laxity that had 
sprung up, and the strife that had arisen after the adoption 
of the half-way covenant, among other things, discussed and 
adopted two propositions pertinent to our subject : — 


PROPOSITIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF MINISTERS AT CAM- 
BRIDGE, PROBABLY ABOUT 1690. 


“ Concerning the Power of Synods, with respect unto Particular 
Churches. 

I. Particular churches, having the same original ends and in- 

terests, and being mutually concerned in the good and evil of 
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each other, there is the light of nature, as well as of Scripture, 
to direct the “meeting of churches,” by their delegates, to con- 
sult and conclude things of common concernment unto them. 

II. Synods, duly composed of messengers chosen by them 
whom they are to represent, and proceeding with a due regard 
unto the will of God in his word, are to be reverenced, as de- 
termining the mind of the Holy Spirit concerning things neces- 
sary to be “ received and practised,” in order to the edification 
of the churches therein represented. 

III. All the commands of God, which bid us to “ be well 
advised,” and “ regard a multitude of counsellors,” do particu- 
larly oblige us with reverence to entertain the advice of synods 
assembling in the name and fear of the Lord Jesus Christ, for 
an inquiry after his directions. And if one church be to be 
heard, much more are many churches to be so, in things that 
properly fall under the cognizance thereof. 

IV. Synods being of apostolic example, recommend as a 
necessary ordinance, it is but reasonable that their judgment 
be acknowledged as decisive, the affairs for which they are or- 
dained ; and to deny them the power of such a judgment is to 
render a necessary ordinance “ of none effect.” 

V. The power of synods is not to abate, much less to de- 
stroy, the liberties of particular churches, but to stvengthen and 
to direct those churches, in the right use of the powers given by 
the Lord Jesus Christ unto them. And such assemblies are 
therefore to be used as a relief ordained by God for those diffi- 
culties, for which the care and state of a particular church af- 
fords not a sufficient remedy. 


Concerning the Power of Elders in the Government of the 
Church. 


I. The power of church government belongs only to the 
elders of the church... . 

II. There are yet certain cases, wherein the elders, in the 
management of their church government, are to take the con- 
currence of the fraternity. ’Tis to be done in acts, to attain 
ends whereof, there are to follow certain duties of the fraternity 
— namely, elections, and admissions, and censures. . . . 

III. Nevertheless, the pastor of a church may by himself 
authoritatively suspend from the Lord’s table a brother accused 
or suspected of a scandal, till the matter may and should be 
regularly examined... . 

IV. But the elders of a church have a negative on the votes 
of the brethren who, indeed, in the exercise of their liberty 
and privilege, are under the conduct of the elders.” ... 
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This was somewhat in advance of the views of the synod of 
1662, and smacks a little of an assumption of clerical dignity 
and authority. In the propositions regarding synods it would 
seem that the term is used as synonymous with councils, which 
were an established part of the ecclesiastical system of the 
churches, in matters of difference and difficulty. We next 
come to a step considerably in advance of anything before. 

In 1705, certain proposals, probably first considered in the 
Boston association, were indorsed by sundry delegates from 
other associations, and in 1706, were introduced into the gen- 
eral convention of Ministers held at Boston, and by that body 
apparently approved. They were sixteen in number, and were 
in answer to the question, “ What further steps are to be taken 
that the councils may have due constitution and efficiency in 
supporting, preserving, and well ordering the interests of the 
churches in the country ?” 

The first eight refer to ministerial associations ; the second 
eight, to consociations. Their origin and design were doubt- 
less intended, as their authors profess, “to serve the great in- 
tentions of religion, which is lamentably decaying in this 
country,” and as “a remedy against a visible decline in church 
order, discipline, purity and fruitfulness, and in the fellowship 
and union of churches and pastors.” 

The evils they felt and foresaw were emergent; but the 
remedy did not commend itself, as sufficiently congregational, 
to those awake enough to appreciate them ; for the churches 
at that time seem to have been in a chronic state of stupidity 
that might have proved fatal to their liberties, had it not been 
for the watchfulness of some of their ministers. The proposals 
were as follows: — 


“ Proposals of General Convention of Ministers, 1706. 


First part. It was proposed, 

1. That the ministers of the country form themselves into 
associations, that may meet at proper times to consider such 
things as may properly lie before them, relating to their own 
faithfulness towards each other and the common interest of the 
churches ; and that each of these associations have a moderator 
for a certain time, who shall continue till another be chosen, 
who may call them together upon emergencies. 
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In these associations : 

2. That questions and cases of importance, either provided 
by themselves or by others, presented unto them, should be, 
upon due deliberation, answered. 

That advice be taken by the associated pastors from 
time to time, before they proceed to any action in their par- 
ticular churches which would be likely to produce any embroil- 
ments. That the associated pastors do carefully and lovingly 
treat each other with that watchfulness which may be of univer- 
sal advantage; and that if any minister be accused to the 
association whereto he belongs of scandal or heresy, the matter 
shall be there examined, and if the associated ministers find 
just accusation for it, they shall direct to the calling of the 
council, by whom such an offender is to be proceeded against. 

»4. That the candidates of the ministry undergo a due trial, 
by some one or other of the associations, concerning their 
qualifications for the evangelical ministry ; and that no par- 
ticular pastor or congregation employ any one in occasional 
preaching who has not been recommended by a testimonial 
under the hands of some association. 

5. That they should together be consulted by bereaved 
churches, to recommend to them such persons as may be fit to 
be employed amongst them for present supply, from whom 
they may, in due time, proceed to choose a pastor. 

6. That hereunto may be referred the direction of proceed- 
ing in iny of their particular churches, about the convening of 
councils that shall be thought necessary for the welfare of the 
churches. 

7. That the several associations in the country maintain a 
due correspondence with one another, that so the state of re- 
ligion may be the better known and secured by all the churches, 
and particularly it is thought necessary to the well-being of 
these churches, that all the associations of the country meet 
together by their respective delegates once a year. 

8. And finally, that ministers disposed to associate endeavor, 
in the most efficacious manner they can, to prevail with such 
ministers as unreasonably neglect such meetings with their 
brethren in their proper associations, that they would not expose 
themselves to the inconveniences that such neglects cannot 
but be attended withal. 

Second part. It was proposed, 

1. That these associated pastors, with a proper number of 
delegates from their several churches, be formed into a standing 
or stated council, which shall consult, advise, and determine all 
affairs that shall be proper matter for the consideration of an 
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ecclesiastical council within their respective limits, except the 
cases are such as the associated pastors judge more convenient 
to fall under the cognizance of some other council. 

2. That to this end these associated pastors, with their 
respective churches, shall consociate and combine according to 
what has been by the synods of these churches recommended, 
that they act as consociated churches in all holy watchfulness 
and -helpfulness towards each other; and that each church 
chose and depute one or more to attend their pastor, as mem- 
bers of the council in their stated sessions, or occasionally as 
emergencies shall call for. 

3. That these messengers from the several consociated 
churches shall be chosen once a year at the least. 

4. It is propounded, as that which from our beginning has 
been recommended, that the churches thus consociated for 
these purposes have a stated time to meet in their council, and 
once in a year seems little enough, that they may inquire into 
the condition of the churches, and advise such things as may 
be for the advantage of our holy religion. But the more par- 
ticular time is best left to the determination of each respective 
association. 

5. That the associations shall direct when there is occasion 
for this council to convene, on any emergency, and shall direct 
whether the whole or only a certain number of these consoci- 
ated pastors and churches shall convene on such occasions. 

6. It appears agreeable to the present condition of our 
churches, and from our beginnings acknowledged, that no act 
of the councils is to be reckoned as concluded or decisive, for 
which there has not been the concurrence of the major part of 
the pastors therein concerned. 

7. The determinations of the councils, thus provided for the 
necessities of the churches, are to be looked upon as final and 
decisive, except aggrieved churches, and pastors have weighty 
reasons to the contrary, in which cases there should be pro- 
vision for a further hearing; and it seems proper that the 
council convened on this occasion should consist of such pastors 
as may be more for number than the former, and they should 
be such, as shall be directed to, and convened for this purpose 
by the ministers of an association, near to that whereto those 
of the former council belonged, unto which the aggrieved should 
accordingly apply themselves, and in this way expect a final 
issue. 

8. If a particular church will not be reclaimed by council 
from such gross disorders as plainly hurt the common interest 
of Christianity, and are not mere tolerable differences in opin- 
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ion, but are plain sins against the command and kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the council is to declare that church 
no longer fit for communion with the churches of the faithful ; 
and the churches represented in the council are to approve, 
confirm, and ratify the sentence, and withdraw from the com- 
munion of the church that would not be healed. Nevertheless, 
if any of the members of the disorderly church do not justify 
their disorders, but suitably testify against them, these are still 
to be received to the wonted communion by the churches ; and 
if, after due waiting, the church be not recovered, they may 
(upon advice) be actually taken in as members of some other 
church in the vicinity.” j 

From our present standpoint, although the furthest possible 
from the intent of the good men who framed them, I doubt not 
under a pressing sense of impending evils to the church from law- 
lessness and treachery to the truth, these resolves would seem 
to present the germs of ecclesiastical usurpation in Congrega- 
tional soil. Just so began the insidious march of aristocracy, 
prelacy, papacy, among the democratic Congregational churches 
of *the first and second centuries. Ignorance then allowed a 
consummation of what education now repudiated the beginings. 

This notable scheme, which presented two leading ideas, — 
Jirst, to give ministerial associations an ecclesiastical character ; 
and, second, to make these associations, with an addition of lay 
delegates, standing councils, received its quietus froma “Reply 
in Satire,” by John Wise (pastor of a church in Ipswich), called 
“The Churches Quarrel Espoused,” published in 1710, and 
republished in 1715, which not only silenced the movement, but 
settled the churches more firmly than ever upon the old plat- 
form. Mr. Wise soon after followed up his satire with a work 
called “A Vindication of the Government of the New England 
Churches,” issued in 1717, which is probably the best short 
vindication of Congregational polity ever published ; and which 
has had in this country the highest consideration, and the widest 
influence, being standard authority, even in our courts of law. 

After this, Congregationalism rested for a hundred years, 
before any attempts were made to disturb or modify, authorita- 
tively, its old code. Troubles had arisen from ignorance of the 
right way in Congregational proceedings, from laxity in Con- 
gregational practice, from a foolish habit of calling unnecessary 
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and frequent councils, mutual and er Zarte, to settle difficulties, 
which sometimes resulted in increasing them, and in making 
confusion worse confounded. The half-way covenant which 
followed the action of the synod of 1662, had let down the 
bars, and filled the churches with unconverted members, and 
non-possessing professors, and paved the way for the religious 
defection that left so many churches devoid of orthodoxy, and 
of vital Christian life. Churches, of which a majority had 
fallen from the faith, could not be ecclesiastically reached. A 
church could deal with a member, but no body could deal with 
achurch. Many of the clergy, long traitors at heart, became 
traitors indeed. Perversions of property and of trusts, and in- 
vasions of individual and collective rights, occurred, for which 
there was no remedy or redress. 

In this juncture the proposals of 1706 were exhumed and 
presented to the consideration of the General Association of 
Massachusetts, at its session in 1814, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to report thereon. This committee reported in 1815, 
opposing the proposals of 1706, but approving the propositions 
of 1662, and recommending the adoption by the churches of 
certain articles of agreement, which were sent to the several 
associations for their consideration, and for action at the next 
annual meeting. These, like “ the proposals,” were the product 
of clerical minds, and like them were commended, not to the 
judgment of the churches, but to that of ministerial associa- 
tions. They found the ministers of the country, as before and 
afterwards, watchful for the interests and liberties of their 
churches. The articles were as follows :— 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT PROPOSED IN GENERAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MASSACHUSETTS, I815. 


“ArT. I. The propositions of the synod of 1662, recited in 
the foregoing preamble, are acknowledged as the general basis 
of consociation ; and as declaratory of the rights and privi- 
leges guaranteed to the churches, of the duties which they owe 
to each other, and of the purposes for which they are conso- 
ciated. It will, therefore, be understood that it will not be com- 
petent to the consociation to “hinder the exercise of the power” 
delegated by Christ to each particular church in regard to its 
own interior administrations and concerns, “ but by counsel from 
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the word of God to direct and strengthen the same upon all 
just occasions ;” and especially to direct and strengthen that 
holy fellowship which the churches, as churches, are to maintain 
and exercise one towards another. 

ArT. 2. Particular consociations shall be formed within such 
limits as may be deemed most convenient and expedient. But 
though it may be the duty of every church to join in consocia- 
tion, and to do what it can to promote the great design of gen- 
eral fellowship and order; yet no church can rightfully be 
considered or treated as belonging to a consociation without 
its own voluntary consent, or restrained from regularly with- 
drawing itself from a consociation whenever it shall see fit to 
withdraw. 

Art. 3. Of the churches comprised in each particular con- 
sociation, the pastors, and lay delegates, will meet annually, 
and oftener as shall be agreed upon, or as special occasion may 
require ; attend to any business which may regularly come be- 
fore them, and upon such religious exercises as shall be judged 
expedient, and allow freedom of conference, in the spirit of 
charity and order, upon subjects relating to the welfare of the 
churches. 

Art. 4. Each particlar consociation will have a moderator 
and a scribe chosen annually, and to continue in office until 
others are chosen, and such other officers as shall be deemed 
requisite. 

Art. 5. Although in order to general union and harmony, 
this instrument is to be the constitution of all the consociations 
to be comprised in the general body ; yet it will be’ competent 
for each consociation to adopt, for the regulation of its own 
proceedings, and for the direction and benefit of the churches 
in regard to their consociated state, such rules and prescripts 
not repugnant to this constitution, as it shall judge advisable. 

Art. 6. With a view to prevent the animosities, difficulties, 
and disorders, which have too often been experienced in regard 
to councils, on occasions of dissensions and strife, and to pre- 
serve and promote that holy and pleasant fellowship which is 
the primary object of consociation, and which should be sought 
with the most heedful attention, and the most tender care ; the 
consociated churches with their pastors, agree to regard and 
use the particular consociation to which ‘they belong as the 
proper council, made mutual by this agreement, as to all par- 
ties concerned, to be applied to by the churches and individuals 
in the connexion, in all cases in which the advice and assistance 
of a council is requisite. Particularly do they agree to hold 
this as the proper body to hear and decide upon any complaint 
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or allegation, touching ministerial character, against any minis- 
ter belonging to it, to acquit, or to find guilty, to advise, sustain, 
or depose, as the case may require. It is to be understood, 
however, that any particular consociation may provide, upon 
principles and for reasons distinctly to be made known by them, 
for cases in which it may not be expedient for all the members 
to be concerned, as also for cases in which it may be proper for 
others, not of its body, to be admitted to sit in the council. 

Art. 7. Any regular application from a church, for the 
advice or assistance of the consociation, shall receive kind and 
prompt attention. An application from an individual, or indi- 
viduals, will also be kindly attended to, though not without the 
most guarded respect to the rights and privileges, the order and 
peace of the church or churches concerned. 

Art. 8. A complaint against a minister may be regularly 
exhibited either by the church of which he is pastor, or by a 
brother minister of the consociation ; but no complaint or ac- 
cusation shall be received, but before two or three witnesses. 

ArT. 9. In all cases the judgment of the consociation is to 
be regarded and treated with great respect by the churches ; 
and if, in any case, a church, after due time taken for consider- 
ation, see cause to dissent, the reasons for dissenting shall be 
clearly and in a Christian manner, stated in writing to the con- 
sociation ; and the consociation, having deliberately and in the 
spirit of meekness, considered the reasons, will act as the case 
may require; either reversing the former judgment, or, if it 
be affirmed, yet with charity and forbearance, either allowing 
the church quietly to act agreeably to its own ultimate judg- 
ment, or reviewing the case in union with one or two neighbor- 
ing consociations to be convened together, in whole or by 
delegation, or dealing with the church in the way of Christian 
admonition. But it is distinctly provided, that no consociated 
church shall be put out of communion, unless, after a first and 
second admonition duly administered, and after due time allowed 
for it to reform or to justify itself, it shall be solemnly and de- 
liberately adjudged by the consociation to have forfeited its 
rights as a sister church. 

Art. 10. A church, or a minister, considering itself, or him- 
self, as aggrieved, will have the right of an appeal from the 
consociation, to two or three other consociations, to be con- 
vened as provided for in the next preceding article. Private 
church members are not included in this article; because the 
cases of private members are cognizable by the consociation, 
only in so far as the churches to which they belong are impli- 
cated, 
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This committee would further suggest to the General Asso- 
ciation the propriety of the following recommendation; viz.: 
That when two or more consociations are formed, measures be 
taken to promote such an understanding and consultation be- 
tween them as will secure, as far as possible, a coincidence and 
uniformity with regard to the exercise and discipline, and all 
their modes of proceeding in their respective connexions.” 

The General Association in 1816, acknowledging “That 
something appeared to be wanting in regard to the higher and 
more difficult exercises of authority which the Lord Jesus has 
commanded,” declined to recommend any reform, leaving to 
the churches to act in the premises as they might judge expe- 
dient. The scheme did not recommend itself to the churches, 
and, like its prototypes, fell to the ground. 

So matters rested until 1844, when, at a meeting of ministers 
at Boston, a committee was appointed “to take into considera- 
tion what measures are necessary for the reaffirmation and 
maintenance of the principles and spirit of Congregationalism.” 
A draft of a report was made and sent to the several District 
Associations in the State for consideration. Recognizing “the 
Cambridge platform with the subsequent acts of our Puritan 
Fathers as containing the principles of Congregationalism,” 
they proceed to enumerate several evils as existing in the 
order, growing mainly out of a want of uniformity of action in 
the usages and practices of the churches. 

1. The first respects the discipline of church members. . . . 

2. We have no regular and effectual method prescribed and 
settled for calling ministers of the gospel to account for error 
or immorality, or for protecting them from slander and abuse... . 

3. Respects the manner in which ecclesiastical councils are 
constituted... . 

4. Regards the fellowship and communion of the churches 
with one another. 

5. Is in respect to the assembling of the larger ecclesiastical 
bodies... . 

6. Regards the use of a creed or confession of faith... . 

A great deal of stress is laid upon the difficulties that grow 
out of the loose way of calling councils, and the practice of 
calling several councils, both mutual and er parte, in cases where 
parties are not agreed as to results of previous action. They 
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then proceed to submit what they call “general principles of 
Congregationalism,” in a series of articles, of which the follow- 
ing are all that bear upon our present purpose, as differing 
materially from the old standards, It is said that history 
repeats itself, and this would seem to be eminently true of the 
history of Massachusetts Congregationalism, and in each case 
with like results. In the primitive apostolic churches the first 
move prevailed, and the succeeding steps were regularly onward 
in the same direction. In our churches this first move, although 
often made, has always been thwarted. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CONGREGATIONALISM REPORTED 
BY COMMITTEE OF MINISTERS, 1844. 


“6, A congregation or society of Christians, bound together 
by solemn covenant, maintaining the great truths of Christi- 
anity, and attending together to the public worship of God and 
the administration of gospel ordinances, is a true and complete 
church of Christ, and has power within itself to conduct its own 
concerns ; and is under no subjection or responsibility to any 
other church, except that which is mutual, and which is enjoined 
by the word of God.” 

7. It belongs, of right, to the individual members of every 
church to chose their own pastor, to discipline offenders, and 
to transact all other business appertaining to them as a par- 
ticular church, 

8. Congregational churches, though they are on an equal 
footing, no one having dominion over others, are not separate 
and independent bodies, but sustain a mutual relation, as servants 
of the same Lord, and branches of the same spiritual kingdom, 
and are bound to maintain Christian fellowship with each other, 
to watch over each other in love and faithfulness, and to do all 
in their power to protect each other’s rights, to encourage each 
other in the discharge of duty, and in all proper ways to pro- 
mote each other’s peace and prosperity. 

g. In order that the fellowship existing among the churches 
may effectually accomplish its objects, it is important that the 
churches should agree upon a definite plan of intercourse, and 
should determine in what manner they are to watch over each 
other, in what respects they are responsible to each other, and 
in what ways they are to protect each other’s rights, and pro- 
mote each other s welfare ; and also what shall be the conditions 
of their fellowship, and when and how it shall be ended. 
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10. As the community of churches is interested in the 
character and influence of gospel ministers, every minister is 
to be considered as having a real and responsible relation, not 
only to the church of which he is a pastor, but to other churches 
and ministers. Accordingly, either the members of his own 
church, or the members or pastors of other churches with which 
they are particularly joined in fellowship, may, in the manner 
agreed upon, prefer a charge against him before an ecclesiastical 
body. 

“a The ministers of each association, with the churches 
under their pastoral care, or such of them as may deem it 
proper to act in the case, shall make definite provision for the 
calling of an ecclesiastical council, whenever there shall be 
occasion for it within their bounds, and shall determine defore- 
hand in what way the council shall be constituted ; that is, they 
shall determine among themselves, whether the ecclesiastical 
council, for which there shall be occasion within their limits, 
shall consist of the ministers and churches belonging to that 
particular association ; or whether the parties wishing for a 
council, shall, at the time, chose those who shall constitute the 
council, as they please, without being restricted to the associ- 
ation. And if they shall prefer this last method, they shall 
determine what shall be the character of the ministers and 
churches that shall be eligible as members of the council, and 
within what bounds they shall reside. 

12. Any member of a church who has been censured for 
an offence, shall have the right of appeal to the council pre- 
viously provided by the churches connected together in the 
vicinity, the church to which. such member belongs having 
agreed to such provision. And the judgment of said council 
shall be final, unless upon a further consideration of the sub- 
ject, the church or the council shall judge proper that the case 
should be reviewed. And if the case is to be reviewed, the 
same council shall review it either by themselves, or in connec- 
tion with such other members as the church shall see proper to 
add. And the result of such second trial shall always be final, 
admitting of no appeal. 

13. The council provided for by agreement of ministers and 
churches in the manner described in article 11th, and made 
mutual by such agreement, shall be the proper ecclesiastical 
body to receive any complaint against any minister belonging 
to the association, and to act upon such complaint in the way 
of acquitting or finding guilty, sustaining, suspending, or de- 
posing, as in their judgment the case shall require. And the 
same council shall receive and act upon any complaint against 
any church belonging to the body. 
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14. Any minister or church censured by a council, consti- 
tuted as aforesaid, shall, if it be properly requested, within four 
weeks, have the right of a second trial, by the same council, 
with the addition of such other ministers and delegates as the 
said minister or church and the said council shall agree upon, — 
the number of such additional members never to exceed the 
number previously belonging to the council. (Or if the said 
minister or church shall deem it expedient, the second trial 
shall be by a new council constituted for the purpose, and made 
up of such ministers and churches as shall be chosen by the 
said minister or church and said first council.) And no min- 
ister or church shall be allowed to appeal from the decision of 
the second council here provided.” 


To these they added a “Manuva or Discipiine,” in which 
occurs the following :— 


“Chap. 15. Ecclesiastical Councils, 

1. The ministers of each association, with the churches 
under their pastoral care, or such of them as shall deem it 
proper to act together on the subject, shall make definite pro- 
vision for the calling of a council whenever there shall be 
occasion for it within their limits, and shall determine Jefore- 
hand in what way the council shall be constituted ; that is, they 
shall determine whether the ecclesiastical council for which 
there shall be occasion within their limits, shall consist of the 
ministers and churches belonging to that particular association, 
or whether the parties wishing for a council shall, at the time, 
choose those who shall constitute the council, without being 
restricted to the association. If they prefer the last, they shall 
determine what shall be the character of the ministers and 
churches that shall be eligible, as members of the council, and 
within what bounds they shall réside. 

4. The ministers and delegates of the churches associated 
together in the manner before described, may agree to meet 
annually, or oftener, to encourage and assist one another in the 
discharge of their duties, to give advice when applied to, in 
cases of doubt and difficulty, and to consult for the general 
welfare of the churches.” 

This was essentially Consociation and Standing Councils over 
again. Not a single District Association approved it. The 
Worcester Central Association, through Rev. George Allen, 
made avery able and exhaustive report against it. As aresult, 


the committee of ministers pruned their work of its most ob- 
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jectionable features, above set forth, and sent it forth to the 
churches in 1846, under the title of “ Report on Congregation- 
alism, including a Manual of Church Discipline, together with 
the Cambridge Platform adopted in 1648,and the Confession of 
Faith, adopted in 1680.” As this is probably still within easy 
reach, it need not be more particularly noticed here, except to 
say that, in my judgment, it is a valuable manual of Congre- 
gationalism, well worthy of careful study, and of practical con- 
fidence. 

With all the anxieties and efforts to improve our Congrega- 
tional polity, it now stands essentially where it did two hundred 
and fifty years ago. The policy that planted the school-house 
alongside the meeting-house, that placed the spelling-book with 
the Bible in the hands of every child, that erected academies 
and colleges and theological seminaries within the reach of all, 
protected the infancy, encouraged the youth, and blessed the 
manhood of American Congregationalism, — a true church pol- 
ity, according to the pattern shown us in the New Testament 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Circumstances have called into existence conferences and 
conventions of churches, not known of old, and now comes the 
call for a “National Council,” to meet statedly, in friendly 
consultation, regarding the general good of the order. The 
Congregational churches have come to assume common re- 
sponsibilities of a practical character. Great benevolent inter- 
ests and associations have come to rest upon them, requiring 
communion of action, which demands communion of feeling, 
The churches are being bound together by other ties than the 
platform of order and discipline, which, however, would hardly 
bind, were it not for the platform as a common standing ground 
of Christian assemblage. 

. The centralizing and combining tendencies of things, and the 
times, drive us to stand for and by ourselves ; and so thus comes 
a call for a centralized and combined representation of some 
sort. We have confidence in the result; still, whether it shall 
be favorable to the Congregational way of that liberty with 
which Christ maketh free, will depend upon our own appreci- 
ation and love of the liberties of the churches; and that will 
depend more or less upon our knowledge and appreciation of 
SECOND SERIES,—VOL, III, NO. 2, 20 
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the way in which our Lord hath led us in the history of the 
past. The great bond of union is the love of Christ, and the 
teaching of his gospel. So long as Congregational churches 
are true to the doctrines and order and discipline of the word, 
they will be true to themselves, to each other, to the world, and 
to the Great Head of all. Without purity of faith and doctrine, 
without purity of order and practice, platforms, propositions, 
proposals, articles, reports, will not*give us security or strength. 

“Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask 
for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and 
ye shall find rest for your souls.” 

A. B ELy. 


Newton, Mass. 


JUSTIN MARTYR ON THE USE AND EXCELLENCY OF SPIRITUAL 
SONGS IN THE CHURCH. 


IT moves the mind and makes affections strong 
To that which is so taking in the SONG. 

The fleshly motions are by it supprest, 

And vitious thoughts which foes unseen suggest. 
The mind it moistens (as a fruitfull field) 
Abundance of divine good things to yield. 

It makes Religious men (such power it brings) 
Champions for patience in all adverse things. 

It cures the Godly man of worldly cares, 

It is the Spirit’s Sword, as Pau/ declares. 
Which acts and arms a Christian Souldier so 
That he may grapple with his ghostly foe ; 

For ’tis the word of God, which while revolv’d 
And sung aloud, the Devils are dissolv’d 

And driven away: yea, it hath power so great 
The mind to perfect, and to make compleat 
With Christian vertues, whiles (in sacred throngs) 
The Saints set on with these spiritual Songs. 
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CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES IN 
1870-71. . 


THE following lists are compiled from the printed catalogues and infor- 
mation in manuscript. We have inserted omitted years of graduation, 
from various Triennials, and have changed arrangement to secure unifor- 
mity of style. : 

A dash in the column “ Graduated” signifies that the person mentioned 
is not a graduate of any college; a blank in the same situation signifies 
our ignorance. 

The following list of abbreviations of names of colleges, which we have 
used in part for several years, was prepared after careful survey of the 
whole field. To avoid obscurity, we were obliged to make several changes 
from the abbreviations used in the several catalogues. Our rule is, in 
case of conflict, to use the simple initials for the older colleges, and more 
extended abbreviations for the later ones. Thus, “ B.C.” belongs to Bow- 
doin College, and not to Beloit, although the Chicago catalogue gives it to 
the latter. It would be very convenient to us, and to the general public, 
if our seminaries would adopt this list, and it would do them no harm. 
The Andover Triennial uses it. 


O.W.U. 
P.O. 
R.U. 

Ri.C. 
R.C. 
T.C. 
U.Cc. 

U.Ch. 

U.E. 

U.M. 
UP. 

U.Vt. 

U.W. 

Wab.c. 


Adc. 
ALC. 
A.C. 
B.C. 
Ba.C. 
Bel.C. 
B.U. 
Cal.C. 
C.U. 
D.C. 
F.G.C. 
Gen.C,. 
Ham.C. 
H.C. 


Adrian College, Michigan. 
Alleghany College, Pennsylvania, 
Amherst College, Massachusetts. 
Bowdoin College, Maine, 

Bates College, Maine. 

Beloit College, Wisconsin. 
Brown University, Rhode Island. 
College of California. 

Colby University, Maine. 
Iartmouth College,N.Hampshire. 
Forest Grove College, Oregon, 
Genesee College, New York. 
Hamilton College, New York, 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania College. 

Rochester University, New York. 
Ripon College, Wisconsin. 
Rutgers College, New Jersey. 
Tusculum College, Tennessee. 
Union College, New York. 
University of Chicago, Illinois. 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
University of Michigan, Michigan. 
University of Pennsylvania, Pa. 
University of Vermont, Vermont. 
University of Wisconsin, Wis. 


Hills.C. 
Iil.c. 
To.C. 

Ken.C. 
K.C. 
Ki.c. 
L.U. 
Mad.U. 
Mar.C. 

McG.U. 
M.C. 

Mon.C, 

N.J.C. 
N.Y.OC. 
N.Y.U. 

0.0. 
OLO, 


Harvard College, Massachusetts. 
Hillsdale College, Michigan. 
Illinois College, Illinois. 

Iowa College, Iowa. 

Kenyon College, Ohio. 

Knox College, Illinois. 

Kings College, Nova Scotia. 
London University, England. 
Madison University, New York. 
Marietta College, Ohio. 

McGill University, Canada. 
Middlebury College, Vermont. 
Monmouth College, Ill. 

New Jersey College, New Jersey. 
New York College, New York. 
New York University, New York. 
Oberlin College, Ohio. 

Olivet College, Michigan. 


Washb.C. 
Wat.c. 
Wsg.0. 
Wh.c. 
W.R.C. 
Wc. 
Y.C. 


Wabash College, Indiana. 


Wash.C.Ga. Washington College, Georgia. 


Washburn College, Kansas. 
Waterville College, Maine. 
Waynesburg, College, Penn, 
Wheaton College, Illinois, 
Western Reserve College, Ohio. 
Williams College, Massachusetts, 
Yale College, Connecticut. 


I.—THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BAN- 


GOR, ME. 
FACULTY. 


Rev. Enocu Ponp, D. D., President, Professo 
Emeritus, of Ecclesiastical History. 
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Rey. DANIEL SMITH TALCOTT, D. D., Hayes 
Professor of Sacred Literature. 

Rev. JoHN R. HERRICK, D. D., Buck Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology, and Libra- 
rian. 

Rev. WILLIAM M. BARBOUR, D.D., Fogg 
Professor of Sacred Khetoric and Pastoral 
Duties. 

Rev. Levi L. PAINE, Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History. 

Tuomas H. Ric, Assistant Teacher of 
Hebrew. 


RESIDENT LICENTIATES. 
Samuel D. Church, Bangor. 


SENIOR CLASS. 


Name and Residence. 
William H. Bolster, Paris. Ba.C. 1869 
Henry R. Davis, Milford, Del. A.C. 1868 
Edward P. Eastman, N. Conway, 

N. H. 

George A. P. Gilman, Laconia, N.H. 
Daniel W. Hardy, Chicago, Ill. B.C. 
Calvin G. Hill, Bangor. A.C. 1867 
William C. Hulse, Johnston, Wis. H.C. 1868 
Leonard Hutchins, New Portland. 
Albert N. Jones, Weld. 
Alvin B. Jordan, Raymond. 
John T. Rae, Boston, Mass. 
Joseph E. Walker, Forest Grove, Or. 

F.G.C. 1867 

(12) 


Graduated, 


B.C. 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


Wame and Residence. 
John Justin Blair, Portland. 
William N. T. Dean, Fall River, Mass. 
S.muel W. Dickinson, Griggsville, Ill. 

Daniel C. Heath, Farmington. A.C. 1868 
George J. Pierce, Lunenburg. Vt. 
Daniel L. Smart, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ezra N. Smith, Wareham, Mass. 
Clarendon A. Stone, Laclede, Mo. K.C. 
Arthur H Tibbetts, Portsmouth, N. H. 

(9) 


Graduated, 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


Name and Residence. 
Frank Bowler, Fall River, Mass. 
F. C. Bradeen, Buxton, 

John W. Brownhill, South Boston, Mass, 
LeRoy Q. Collins, Union. B.C. 1870 
Thomas M. Davies, Cape Elizabeth. 
Hi. W. French, Hartford, Conn. 
Albert Livermore, Spencer, Mass. 
William E. Spear, Rockland. 

(8) 


Graduated. 


A.C, 1868 
B.C. 1870 
Total, 29. 


II.— ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY, ANDOVER, MASS, 


FACULTY. 


Rev. Epwarps A, PARKs, D.D., Abbott 
Professor of Christian Theology. 

Rev. JoHn L. TAYLOR, D. %., Smith Pro- 
fessor of Theology and Homiletics (in the 
Special Course), and Lecturer on Pastoral 
Theology. 

Rev. AusTIN PHELPS, D. D., Bartlet Professor 
of Sacred Rhetoric. 

Rev. EGBERT C. SMYTH, D. D., Brown Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History. 

Rev. J. HENRY THAYER, Associate Professor 
of Sacred Literature. 

Rev. CitARLES M. MEAD, Hitchcock Pro- 
fessor of the Hebrew Language and Litera- 
ture. 

Rev. J. WESLEY CHURCHILL, Jones Professor 
of Elocution. 


LIBRARIAN. 
Rev. WILLIAM L. RoPEs. 


LECTURERS. 


Pres. SAMUEL HARRIS, D. D., Lecturer on 
Foreign Missions. 

Rev. INCREASE N. TARBOX, D.D., Lecturer 
on Congregationalism. 

—- — Lecturer on Revivals. 

Rev. JACOB M. MANNING, D. D., Lecturer on 
the Relations of Christianity to Popular In- 
fidelity. 

Rev. DANIEL P. Noyes, Lecturer on Home 
Evangelization. 

Prof. NOAH PORTER, D.D., Lecturer on In- 
tellectual Philosophy. 


RESIDENT LICENTIATES. 


Name and Residence. Coll. Grad. 
H. 8. DeForest, Des Moines, Iowa. Y.C. 1857 
M. A. Dougherty, Brooklyn, N.Y. N.Y.C. 1864 
James H. Fitts, West Boylston, Mass. ——-—— 
John W. Haley, Andover, Mass, D.C. 1860 
Frederick A. Hand, Hancock, Mass. W.C. 1867 
Cephas A. Leach,Granby,Mass. M.C. 1846 
Henry B. Mead, Hingham, Mass. Y.C. 1866 
James F. Merriam, Andover, Mass. Y.C. 1867 
John W. Partridge, Worcester, Mass. Y.C. 1867 
Theodore C. Pratt, Tilton, N.H. A.C.— 
William H. Teel, Woodside, N. J. Ham.C. 1863 

(11) 
SENIOR CLASS. 


Name and Residence. Graduated. 
Henry Tucker Arnold, Providence, R. I. 
B.U.— 
Charles Dana Barrows, Fryeburg, Me. 
D.C, 186 
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Charles Terry Collins, Hartford, Ct. Y.C. 1867 
Ephraim M. Corey, Hillsdale, Mich. 
Hills.C. 1868 
Oliver P. Emerson, Hawaiian Islands. 
W.C. 1868 
Austin Samuel Garver, Chambersburg, 

Pa. P.C 
M. Lafayette Gordon, Waynesburg, 

Pa. Weg.C. 1868 
G. A. Jackson, Sci. Dept., North Adams, 

Mass. Y.C. 1868 
Geo. Whitefield Kinne, Norwich, Ct.W.C. 1868 
Burke Fay Leavitt, Cambridgeport, 

Mass. W.C. 1868 
Stephen M. Newman, West Falmouth, 

Me. B.C. 1867 
Levi Rodgers, Andover, Mass. D.C. 1866 
Charles H. Rowley, Middlebury, Vt. M.C, 1868 
Fred. A. Schauffler, Constantinople, 

Turkey. W.C. 1867 
Jesse Porter Sprowls, East Finley, Pa. 

° Wg.C. 1868 
James Brainard Taylor, Boston, Mass. 
H.C. 1867 
Louis Bevier Voorhees, Rocky Hill, N.J. 
N.J.C. 1868 
Jonathan Wadhams, Clarkson, N.Y. 
W.C.1867 
Joel Fisk Whitney, Wadham’s Mills, 

N.Y. M.C. 1868 
Franklin Parker Wood, Haverhill, N. H. 

D.C. 1868 
Henry C. Woodruff, Brooklyn, N. Y.,Y.C. 1868 
(21) 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


Name and Residence. Graduated. 

Hiram Payson Barnes, Martinsburg, O. 

Ken.C. 1368 
Thomas Rissel Beeber, Muncy, Pa. P.C. 1869 
John Kittredge Browne, Saxonville, 

Mass. H.C. 1869 
Almon Taylor Clarke, Wadham’s Mills, 

N.Y. 
William Henry Cobb, Marion, Mass. A.C. 1867 
John S. Copp, Flushing, Mich. _Hills.C. 1869 
Samuel Howard Dana, Portland, Me. Y.C. 1869 
Charles Fletcher Dole, Norridgewock, 

Me. H.C. 1868 
Archibald Duff, Sherbrooke Que. McG.U. 1864 
James Demorest Eaton, Lancaster, Wis. 

Bel.C. 1869 

Wm. Wells Eaton, Andover, Mass. A.C. 1868 
James H. Ecob, Sidney Plains, N. Y. 

Ham.C. 1869 

Rufus C. Flagg, Castleton, Vt. M.C, 1869 

Omar White Folsom, Hanover, N. H.,D.C. 1869 

Perley M. Griffin, Topeka, Kan.Washb.C. 1869 

Robert M. Hall, Plymouth, Ill. * K.C. 1869 

Edward C. Hood, Chester, Pa. N.J.C. 1868 

Henry Ketcham, Indianapolis, Ind. W.C. 1869 
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James Kelly Kilbourn, Racine, Wis. 
Bel.C. 1868 
Thomas M. May, Bristol, R. I. __ 
Albert Weston Moore, Andover, Mass. 
D.C. 1864 
Frederic Palmer, Boston, Mass. H.C. 1869 
Stuart Phelps, Andover, Mass. Y.C. 1869 
Edward Kirk Rawson, Albany, N.Y.,Y.C. 1868 
Elihu Root, Belchertown, Mass. A.C. 1867 
Darius B. Scott, Mainville, Ill. Wh.C. 1869 
Anson Phelps Tinker, Old Lyme, Ct. Y.C. 1868 
Alfred Edwards Tracy, Bloomington, 
Wis. A.C. 1869 
Robert McEwen Woods, Enfield, Mass. 
A.C. 1869 
Wm. Haskell Woodwell, Newbury- 
port, Mass, 
(30) 


B.C. 1868 


JUNIOR CLASS. 

Name and Residence. Graduated, 
L. Payson Broad, Andover, Mass. Y.C. — 
Charles H. Brooks, Lennoxville, Que. 

McG.U. 1869 
Henry C. Crane, Norton, Mass. D.C. 1869 
William F. Davis, Andover, Mass. H.C. 1867 
W. A. Fonda, Dalton, Ga., Wash. C.,Ga, —— 
Alfred H. Hall, Boston, Mass. H.C. 1867 
William 8. Howland, Jaffna, Ceylon. A.C. 1870 
E. Winthrop Jenney, Galesburg, Ill. K.C. 1870 
Horace H. Leavitt, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
W.C. 1869 
Albert L. Norton, Allen’s Grove, Wis. 
B.C. 1867 
Joe] M. Seymour, Rootstown, O., W.R.C. 1870 
P. Benton Shiere, Providence, R. I. B.U. 1870 
Roderick Terry, Irvington, N.Y. Y.C. 1870 
Geo. H. Tilton, Hopkinton, N.H. A.C, 1870 
John T. Ward, Evan’s Mills, N. Y. 
Hills.C. 1870 
Charles A. White, Northbridge, Mass. 
W. C. 1870 
John H. Williams, Dudley, Mass. A.C. 1868 
(17) 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


Name and Residence. Graduated. 
Benjamin 8. Adams, Golden City, Col. 
G. Augustus Foss, Northwood, N. H. —~- —— 
William A. Lamb, New Britain, Ct. —— —~ 
Joseph Nee-Sima, Yeddo, Japan. A.C, —~— 
Samuel Ollerenshaw, Manchester, 

England. 
George Hale Scott, Vergennes, Vt. W.C. 1865 
Wm. Redfield Stocking, Oroomiah, 

Persia. Ww.c. — 
Henry Laurens Talbot, East Machias, 

e —= ae 


Ludwig Wolfsen, Achtrup, Denmark, 


(9) Total,s8 
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III.— THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 
YALE COLLEGE, CONN. 


FACULTY. 


Rev. THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D. D., LL.D., 
President. 

Rey. ELEAZER T. FITcHn, D.D., Emeritus. 

Rev. LEONARD BACON, D. D., LL. D., Acting 
Professor of Revealed Theology. 

Rev. NOAH PORTER, D. D., LL. D., Clark Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy and Metaphys- 
ics, and Instructor in Natural Theology. 

Rev. GreorGE E. Day, M. D., Professor of the 
Hebrew Language and Literature, and Bib- 
lical Theology. 

Rev. JAMES M. Hoppin, D.D., Professor of 
Homiletics and the Pastoral Charge. 

Rev. GeorGE P. FISHER, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. 

Rev. TrmoTHy DWIGHT, D.D., Professor of 
Sacred Literature. 


RESIDENT LICENTIATES. 

(Attending Lectures.) 

Name and Residence. Graduated. 

Anselm Byron Brown, B. D., New Haven. 
Y.C. 1867 
James Edward Todd, Tabor,Iowa. O.C.1867 
(2) 

SENIOR CLASS. 


Name and Residence. Graduated. 
Cornelius Beach Bradley, Bangkok, Siam. 
0.C. 1868 
Theodore Lansing Day, Newton, Mass. 
Y.C. 1867 
John Kinne Hyde DeForest, Lyme, Ct. 
Y.C. 1868 
Charles Wesley Drake, Elkhart, Ill. 
Gen.C. 
Charles Winthrop Fifield, Concord, N. H. 
Y.C. 1864 
Lauren Matthew Foster, Meriden, Ct. —-—~— 
Edward Pierpont Herrick, New Haven. Ct. 
Alfred Van Cleve Johnson, New York City. 
N.Y.U. 
Alexander Johnston, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Y.C. 1867 
David Evan Jones, Olyphant, Pa. 
James Brainerd Tyler, New Haven, Ct. 
Y.C. 1864 
William Woodmansee, Denmark, Iowa. 
(12) 0.C. 1868 


MIDDLE CLASs. 
Name and Residence. Graduated, 
Arthur Herman Adams, Cleveland, O. 
Y.C, 1867 


Charles William Bardeen, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Y.C. 1869 
Charles Newton Fitch, Geneva, O. O.C. 1869 
Robert Allen Hume, New Haven, Ct. 
Y.C. 1868 
Elisha Wright Miller, Williston, Vt. Y.C.1868 
Pascal Decatur Murray, New Briton, Ct. 
Austin Hull Norris, Centre Brook, Ct. ———— 
Rufus Byam Richardson, Groton, Mass. 
Y.O. 1869 
Jotham Sewall, Fryeburg, Me. W.C. 1868 
Arthur Shirley, New York City. Y.C. 1869 
Thomas Clayton Welles, Wethersfield, 
Ct. Y.C. 1868 
George Oliver Whitney, Bridgeport, Ct. 
(12) Mad.U. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


Name and Residence. 
Augustine Barnum, Wauseon, O, 
George Lee Beach, Andover, O. 0.C. 1870 
Roswell Chapin, Seville, O. 0.@, 1870 
John Scudder Chandler, New Haven, Ct. 

Y.C. 1870 

Truman D. Childs, Bainbridge,O. ©0.C. 1870 
George Walker Christie, Berlin, Wis. 

Bel.C. 1870 

John Milton Cook, Oberlin, O. 0.C. 1870 

Quincy Lamartine Dowd, Seville,O. O.C, 1870 

John Pantyrch Evans, Plymouth, Pa. —~ —— 

Franklin Solomon Fitch, Geneva,O. O.C.1870 

Ira Emory Forbes, Burnside, Ct. Y.C. 1870 
Frederick Smith Hayden, Milwaukee, 

Wis. Y.C. 1869 
William Dickinson Hart, Lysander, N. Y. 

0.C. 1870 
Henry Learned Hutchins, New Haven, 

Ct. Y.C, 1870 
George Clark Lamb, Danville, Il. ———= 
Henry Marsh, Olivet, Mich. O1.C, 1870 
Joseph Merriman, Pembroke Dock, 

Wales. 

Bernadotte Perrin, New Britain, Ct. Y.C. 1869 
Theodore Philander Prudden, New 

Haven, Ct. Y.C. 1869 
Arthur Tappan Reed, Austinburgh, O. 

0.C. 1870 


Graduated. 
O.C. 1870 


John Roberts, Coedpoeth, Wales, 
Bala C., Wales, 
William Edward Safford, Evansville, Ind. 
0.C. 1870 
William Parmelee Sprague, East Bloom- 

field, N. Y. A.C. 1870 
Robert Brown Stimpson, Terre Haute, 

Ind. Wab.c. 
Henry Taylor Terry, Hartford, Ct. Y.C. 1869 
John Thomas, Abercanaid, Wales, 

e Bala C., Wales, 
Arthur Henry Warren, Leicester, Mass. 
Y.C, 1870 
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Cyrus Baxter Whitcomb, New York Clty. 
Henry Parks Wright, Oakham, Mass. Y.C. 1868 
(29) Total, 55. 


IV. — THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD, CONN. 


FACULTY. 


Rev. WILLIAM THOMPSON, Nettleton Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature. 

Rev. ROBERT G. VERMILYE, Riley Professor 
of Christian Theology. 

Rev. Jos—EpH C. BODWELL, Hosmer Professor 
of Preaching and the Pastorat Charge. 

Rev. Purnip ScHAFF, Waldo Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. 


LECTURERS. 


ARNOLD GuyOT, LL.D. The Connection of 
Revealed Religion and Ethnological Science. 

Rev. Rurus ANDERSON, History and Nature 
of Missions. 


SENIOR CLASS. 


Name and Residence. Graduated. 
Joseph C. Bodwell, Jr., Hartford, Conn. 
Not reported, 
Frank H. Buffum, Winchester,N.H. “ 
Myron Eells, Walla-Walla, Wash. Ter. “ 
Vincent Moses, Clymer, N. Y. e 
Isaac F. Tobey, Boston, Mass. 
(5) 


MIDDLE CLAss. 


John M. Chapin, Springfield Mass. 
Not reported. 

G. 8. Dodge, North Brookfield, Mass. ‘“ 
George Dodson, Hartford, Conn. 
E. 8. Gould, Hartford, Conn. 
D. B. Hubbard, Higganum, Conn. 
C. W. Kilbon, New London, Conn. 
T.C. Kinne, Norwich, Conn. 
F. B. Makepeace, Worcester, Conn. 
Henry M. Perkins, Chicopee, Mass. 

(9) 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


. H. Allen, Salem, Mass. 


F. Not reported. 
E. P. Butler, Essex, Vt. “ 

L. 

P. 


W. Hicks, Worcester, Mass. « 
. B. Spiere, Providence, R. I. 
(4) Total, 18, 
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V.— THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, OHIO. 


FACULTY. 


Rev. JAMES H. FAIRCHILD, D.D., President, 
Avery Professor of Moral Philosophy, and 
Professor of Systematic Theology. 

Rev. CHARLES G. FINNEY, D.D., Professor of 
Pastoral Theology. 

Rev. JOHN MORGAN, D.D., Professor of Bib- 
lical Literature. 
Rev. HIRAM MEAD, 

Rhetoric. 

Rev. JuDSON SMITH, D.D., Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History. 

Rev. HENRY COWLES, D.D., Lecturer on 
Prophecy. 


D.D., Professor of Sacred 


SENIOR C1LASss. 


Name and Residence, 

Levi F. Bickford, Wheaton, Ill. 
Henry E. Brown, Talladega, Ala. 
Justus N. Brown, Oberlin, O. 
Almon W. Burr, Oberlin, O. O.C. 1868 
Charles C. Darwin, Burlington, Io. O.C. 1868 
Frederick W. Fairfied, Dartford, Wis. 

0.0. 1868 
John G. Fraser, Oberlin, O. O.C. 1867 
Herman A. French, Granville, Ill. 0.0, 1868 
Charles A. Richardson, East Cleveland, 

0. 0.0. 1868 
James R. Severance, Bellevue, O. 0.0. 1868 
Hinds Smith, Oberlin, O. 0.C. 1868 

(11) 


Graduated. 
0.C. 1868 
0.C. 1861 
0.0. 1867 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


Jesse L. Fonda, Wheaton, IIl. 
Robert W. Logan, Brunswick, O. 
Page F. McClelland, Russia O. 
(3) 
Henry S. Childs, Russell, O. 
John T. Clark, Germantown, O. 
Richard Hicks, Mitchell, C. W. 
Daniel K. Pangborn, Oberlin, 0. 
Joseph P. Preston, Oberlin, O, 
(5) 


(Wh.C., ?) 


O.C. 1866 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


Adelbert E. Allaben, Oberlin,O. 0.C. 1869 
Berkwell N. Chamberlin, Garrettsville,O. (?) 
Henry F. Clark, Berea, Ky. O.C. 1868. 
Kendrick H. Crane, North Adams, Mich, 

Levi J. Donaldson, Heller’s Corners, 

Ind. 

John G. Hamilton, Lexington, Ky. O.C. 1867 
Walter O. Hart, Wheaton, Ill. (?) 

William D. Hart, Lysander,N. Y. 0.0. 1870 
Simon B. Hershey, Wadsworth, O. O.C. 1870 
Bazzilla M. Long, Fremont, O, 
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Arthur T. Reed, Austinburg, O. 0.C. 1870 
Henry H. Straight, Charlotte Centre, 

N.Y. 0.C. 1870 

(12) 
Newton J. Carey, Newton, Io. 
Einion C. Evans, Depeyster, N. Y. 
Isaac Hughes, West Winfield, O. 
George W. Jones, Cleveland, O. 
Owen Jenkins, Utica, N. Y. 
(5) Total, 47, 


VI.—CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FACULTY. 


Rev. SAMUEL C. BARTLETT, D.D., New Eng- 
land Professor of Biblical Literature. 

Rey. FRANKLIN W. Fisk, D.D., Wisconsin 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. 
Rev. JAMES T. HybDE, D.D., Iowa Professor 
of Pastoral Theology and Speci.l Studies. 
— —, Illinois Professor of Systematic 
Theology. 

Rev. TRUMAN M. Post, D.D., Lecturer on 
Ecclesiastical History. 

Prot. EDWARD M. Boots, A.M., Instructor in 
Elocution. 


LIBRARIAN. 
Prof. BARTLETT, Librarian, 


RESIDENT LICENTIATES. 


Name and Residence. Graduated. 
Edward 8. Huntress, Wareham, Mass. 
A.C. 1869 
Thomas Snell Smith, Andover, Mass 
A.C. 1870 
Edward Comfort Staar, Guilford, 
Conn. Y.C. 1870 
Wm. Benjamin Williams, Dwygy- 
fylchi, Wales. Y.C. 1869 
(4) 
SENIOR CLASS. 


Name and Residence. Graduated. 
Amos Judson Bailey, Wheaton, Ill. 
Wh.C. 1868 
Frederick Willard Bush, Lyonsville, Ill. 
O1.C, 1868 
Cephas F. Clapp, Lamoille, Ill. 
John Alexander Cruzan, McGregor, Iowa. 
Julian Howell Dixon, Lena, Ill. Bel.C. 1867 
Alva Ansel Hurd, Clinton, Conn. 
George Daniel Marsh, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Io.C. 1867 
Mortimer L. 8S. Noyes, Chicago, Ill. 
Myron W. Pinkerton, Waupun, Wis. 
Ri.C, 1868 


Albert Walter Safford, Rockford, Ill. 
Emanuel Van Noorden, Chicago, Ill. 
(11) 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


Name and Residence. Graduated. 
John W. Baird, Waukesha, Wis. Bel.C. 1869 
Salathiel D. Belt, Chicago, Ill. 0.C. 1864 
Otis D. Crawford, Dubuque, Ia. 

Thomas L. Riggs, Beloit, Wis. Bel.C. 1868 
Henry C. Simmons, Beloit, Wis. Bel.C. 1869 
John G. Taylor, Bluck Earth, Wis. U.W. 1868 
Thomas Yates, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(7) 
JUNIOR CLASS. 


Name and Residence. 

A. Wesley Bill, Chicago, Til. 
Chas. Stearns Billings, Painesville, Ohio. 
Josiah B. Blakely, Neenah, Wis. _Ri.C. 1870 
Thos. Lincoln Brown, Appleton, Wis. 
Charles Burritt Curtis, Dover, Ill. Bel.C. 1870 
William Willis Curtis, Dover, Ill. Bel.C. 1870 
William G. Dickinson, Mendota, Ill. 
Jacob Frank Ellis, Wheaton, Ill. Wh.C, 1869 
Jesse Laurence Fonda, Wheaton, III. 

Wh.C, 1868 
William Lemmon, Wayne, Iowa. 
Chis. Wilbur Merrill, Cannon Falls, 

Minn. Bel.C. 1870 
Richard Miller, Winnebago, Ill. _Bel.C. 1870 
Geo. William Nelson, Beloit, Wis. Bel.C. 1870 
Homer Joseph Parker, Danville, C. E. 

M. C. 1870 
Augustus Marcus Rice, Mantorville, 

Minn. U.W. 1870 
Barnabus Walker Root, Sherbro, 

W. Africa. K.C, 1870 
Edward Griffin Selden, Norwich, Conn. 

Y.C. 1870 
Dana Sherrill, Lisbon, Ill. Bel.C. 1870 
Arthur Lathrop Smith, Jacksonville, Ill, 
Dallas David Tibbets, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
Hills.C, 1870 
Orlando L. Tindall, South Grove, Ill. 
U.M. 1870 
Harmon Pascom Tuttle, Roscoe, Ill. 
Bel.C. 1870 
Allen J. Van Wagner, Muscotah, Kan. 
Mahlon Willett, Decorah, lowa. Io.C. 1869 
(24) 


Graduated, 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
SECOND YEAR. 


Name and Residence. 
Edward R. Chase, Flint, Mich, 
Martin 8S. Hall, Jefferson, Ill, 
Albert Matson, Wheaton, Ill. 

(3) 
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FIRST YEAR. Rev. GEORGE MOoAR, D.D., Professor of 


Theology. 
Name and Residence. 


Austin Selden Chase, Springfield, Vt. MIDDLE CLASS. 
D.C. 1869 
Robison John Funk, Muscatine, Io. —-—— G. F. G. Morgan, San Francisco, Cal. 
Joseph Hampton Leonard, Iona, N.J. —- —— John L. Stephens, Petaluma, Cal. 
William Henry Skentlebury, Chicago, wee Watkins, Nortonville, Cal. 
Ill. —_— 
James Foster Smith, Belmond, Io. ———— =i 
Theodore Goodel Wright, Huntington, JUNIOR CLASS. 
Mass. —— Charles W. Anthony, B.A., Oakland, Cal. 
(6) Total, 55, Granville M. Dexter, San Francisco, Cal. 
Thomes K. Howell, Visalia, Cal. 
Joseph H. Merrall, Clayton, Cal. 
(4) 


VII.—PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMI- TWO YEARS’ COURSE. 


NARY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Orville A. Ross, San Francisco, Cal., in sec- 


y ond year. 
FACULTY. tt) Total, 8. 
Rev. JosEPH A. BENTON, D.D., Professorof Richard Walsh, San Francisco, finished 
Sacred Literature. ** one year course,” May, 1870. 


SUMMARY. 





STUDENTS. 
Volumes 
in 
Library. in 1871. 


Anniversaries 


romto o| Lectures, &c. 


Resident 
Licentiates. 


Bangor, 





12,000 Thursday, July 27. ? 
30,000 Thursday, June 29, 
College, (84,000). | ‘Thursday, May 18. 

9 See below. 

College, (10,000). | See below. 

4,500 


—s 
nee 


Hartford, 
Oberlin, 
Chicago, 

San Francisco, 


TOTAL, 7. 





‘Thursday, April 27. 
Thursday, May 25. 


| rococrm o-1en | Professors. 
































3 | wrwotSo| Middle. 




















TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


Bancor. — “ The Anniversary is on the Thursday following the last 
Wednesday in July. There is but one vacation, commencing at the Anni- 
versary, and continuing twelve weeks.” This, from last year, is probably 
correct now. 

ANDOVER. — The first term of the Seminary year ends on Thursday, 
March 23, 1871, followed by a vacation of three weeks. The second 
term commences Thursday, April 13, 1871, and continues until the ANNI- 
VERSARY, Thursday, June 29, 1871. A vacation of nine weeks follows, 
The first term of the next Seminary year will begin on Thursday, August 
31, 1871. 
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YALE. — There is but one term. The session for 1870-71 commenced 
on Thursday, September 15, 1870, and will continue until Thursday, May 
18, 1871, when the public ANNIVERSARY will be held. The annual exam- 
ination of the classes, and the meeting of the Alumni, will be held in the 
same week. The next Annual will begin on Thursday, September 14, 1871. 


HARTFORD. — There is but one term of study, beginning on the first 
Thursday in October, and continuing until the second Wednesday in June. 
No public anniversary exercises ; the EXAMINATION closes on the second 
Tuesday in June. 


OBERLIN. — Same as in College. Fall term began Tuesday, August 30, 
1870 ; ended November 19, 1870, followed by vacation of twelve weeks, 
Spring term, February 14 to May 6, 1871. Summer term, Wednesday, 
May 10, 1871, to August 2. Anniversary of the Theological Society, 
Wednesday, July 26, 1871 ; Concio ad Clerum, August I ; commencement, 
August 2, 1871. The next year begins with fall term, Tuesday, August 
29, 1871. 

CuIcaGo.— Two terms,—the “Lecture term” and the “Reading 
term”; the Lecture term commencing on the second Wednesday of Sep- 
tember, and continuing till the last Thursday in April; the Reading term 
extending from the first Wednesday in June to the beginning of the Lec- 
ture term. ANNIVERSARY, last Thursday in April. “The Reading term 
is intended to be passed by the student under the supervision of some 
pastor, under whose care he may pursue the course of study prescribed by 
the Faculty, while at the same time acquainting himself with the details 
and practical duties of pastoral life.” 

The “ Alumni Institute” opens on the Tuesday evening nearest the 2oth 
of October, and continues eight days. 


CALIFORNIA.— There is but one term of study, beginning on the third 
Thursday of August, and ending on the fourth Thursday of May, — with 
a recess from December 20 to January 2. Public examination and exhibi- 
tion at the close of each Seminary year. The Seminary was opened in 


une, 1869. 
ins A. H. Q. 





St. Paul upon the Resurrection. 


ST. PAUL UPON THE RESURRECTION. 


AN EXEGESIS OF I COR. I5: 44. 


“Tr is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. 
There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.” This 
verse stands in such close connection with what precedes, that 
it is impossible to evolve its meaning without a clear under- 
standing of the context. 

It not only rhetorically follows preceding statements, but 
forms the conclusion of a ¢vain of thought, which is argu- 
mentative. 

The first thing, then, for us to ascertain, is the dvift of the 
apostle’s reasoning. He is endeavoring, in general, to establish 
the doctrine of the resurrection, having in view the error, or 
errors, existing in the church at Corinth. What was their error 
on this subject ? 

In the 12th verse of this chapter Paul says, “ Now if Christ 
be preached that he rose from the dead, how say some among 
you, that there is no resurrection from the dead?” This is the 
position which he proceeds to confute, viz: the denial of the 
resurrection. The only other direct reference to their error is 
found in the 35th verse, which introduces the line of argument 
concluding with the verse whose meaning we are about to seek. 
“But some man will say, ‘How are the dead raised up? and 
with what dody do they come?’” This clearly indicates in 
what sense they denied the resurrection. It was the resurrec- 
tion of the dody they denied. In other words, they rejected the 
idea of a material resurrection. 

This error could not have sprung from the Sadducees: for 
they placed themselves in direct antagonism to Christianity, so 
that they could not be reached by it; and supposing any to 
have been converted, it could only have been by a total renun- 
ciation of their former errors; while the church would be 
guarded against a sect so opposed to Christianity. The same 
might be said of Epicureans, between whom and Christianity 
there was not the least affinity. These sects rejected the idea 
of a future state altogether. Not so the church at Corinth, 
whose members had enjoyed the preaching and instruction of 
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the great apostle, for a year and a half after it was founded, 
They surely could not have disbelieved in the immortality of 
the soul after that, without being abandoned to utter scepticism. 
Yet the apostle addresses them as Christians, and does not hint 
that the church ought to withdraw its fellowship from such 
errorists as he is endeavoring to convince by his arguments. 
It is more probable, therefore, that some of the prevalent forms 
of Grecian philosophy had led certain persons to misunderstand 
the doctrine as Paul preached it to them. They could not 
receive the idea of a /iteral or material resurrection. So agree 
the best authorities. 

De Wette says, “Those who denied the resurrection were 
not Sadducees, nor heathens of philosophical culture; but were 
tainted with Greek prejudices against this doctrine.” ! 

Olshausen says, “These errorists did not belong to the 
Sadducees. Nota trace exists of any coalition between Sad- 
duceeism and Christianity. Nor did they belong to the Epi- 
cureans.” 2 

Lange gives similar opinion thus: “It is more natural to 
suppose that these opponents were heathen converts of a cer- 
tain philosophic training, who sought to impose, or taught 
doctrines that were very seductive to the Corinthians, predis- 
posed as they were already to them. Such would regard, with 
abhorrence, the idea of a restoration of their material part.” 

Says Robertson, “In following the train of argument con- 
tained in this chapter, it must be clearly kept in remembrance 
that the error combated by St. Paul was not the denial of im- 
mortality, but the denial of a resurrection. The ultra-spirit- 
ualizers in Corinth did not say, ‘Man perishes forever in the 
grave, but, ‘The form in which the spirit lives shall never be 
restored.’” 4 

The same general view is given by Dr. Schaff, in his history 
of the apostolic church. It is also confirmed by the apostle’s 
course of reasoning, and his repeated reference to the body. 

“The ideal error,” says Olshausen, “is distinctly refuted 
that the resurrection was only to be understood spiritually.” 


1 Intro. to Canon. books of the N.T. § 132, b. 2 Intro. to Comm. on Cor, 
8 Comm. Ep. to Cor, p. 313. * Sermons, 4th ser. p. 221. 
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In the first part of the chapter, Paul shows the absurd con- 
sequences which follow a denial of the doctrine of a real resur- 
rection. 

It would follow that Christ was not raised, a fact which 
was so widely attested and so fully preached. 

And on the supposition that Christ is not risen, would follow 
consequences entirely subversive of the Christian’s faith, It 
would follow, not only that there would be no resurrection of 
the ody, — which they were willing to believe, — but that the 
whole gospel was a cheat, and the Christian life a failure, which 
conclusion they would shrink from accepting. “ And if Christ 
be not raised” (he tells them), “your faith is vain, — ye are yet 
in your sins. Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ, 
are perished.” ! 

This they certainly could xot believe, or Paul would not have 
mentioned it in such a connection. “If in this life only (he 
continues in v. 19) we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable.” 

In this sentence, he evidently does not refer to their delief, 
but to the /ogzcal result of their denial of a material resurrec- 
tion. 

In the 35th verse, he brings out the pith of their philosophi- 
cal objections : — 

“ But some man will say, ‘ How are the dead raised up? and 
with what body do they come ?’” and proceeds to show the 
credibleness of the resurrection from the analogy of nature. 
His chief source of illustration is the sowing of seed. 

The seed sown is not the “ body that shall be.” Moreover, 
it apparently dies before it is quickened. “ But God giveth it 
a body as it hath pleased Him, and to every seed His own 
body.” Thus, not only the species, but the individuality of the 
plant is preserved. 

The wisdom and power of God, in bringing forth diversified 
forms of higher or lower orders, are seen in all the departments 
of nature. Different bodies are assigned to different grades of 
being, as terrestrial and celestial ; and these bodies have different 
degrees of glory. “So also is the resurrection of the dead.” 


11 Cor. 15: 17 and 18, 
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And now, coming back to his original figure, he completes 
his argument for the possibility, or reasonableness, of a res- 
urrection of the body, by stating more definitely what zt zs, and 
how widely different the resurrection body will be from the 
body which is laid in the grave. “It is sown in corruption, it 
is raised in incorruption.” And the contrasts are theoretically 
completed and the truth summed up in the 44th verse: “It is 
sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. There is a 
natural body, and there is a spiritual body.” 

Let us now look a little into the meaning of the original 
words. The Greek word translated “body,” in each clause, is 
“gpa,” which strictly means a “corporeal frame,” or an “ or- 
ganized whole, having parts, and members.”! The word 
Oreiperus, “it is sown,” refers to putting seed into the ground, 
and is used figuratively for the burial of the body. On the 
other hand, the word éyeipsra, “it is raised,” is in the middle or 
passive voice from éysipw, “to awaken,” “to arouse.” In the 
middle voice, it means to “awake oneself, hence to arise.” 
The translation might be, therefore, so far as the form of the 
word is concerned, z¢ arises a spiritual body; but this would 
not so well correspond with the other clause, and therefore the 
English translation is correctly given. 

The word translated “natural,” is Jvxmiv, from tvx4, the 
animal life, or soul. The adjective means “natural,” only in 
the sense of having breath or animal life. So Robinson. 
Tlveyarixov, “ spiritual,” is from «vein, the higher nature, or im- 
material spirit of man, It is a law of the Greek language that 
adjectives ending in éég and derived from nouns, when used of 
persons, commonly signify “related to in quality or fit for.” 
This probably gives us an exact and correct idea of the mean- 
ing of svearmév, in its connection. “It is raised a spiritual 
body,” i. e. it is raised a body related to the soul in quality, and 
fitted for it, in its higher existence in the kingdom of glory. 

It is proper to observe here that the best readings favor the 
conditional Greek word ¢i, as introducing the last clause, which 
would then read, “If there is a natural body, there is also a 
spiritual body.” So Alford, Lange, and Tischendorf. This, 


1 Robinson’s Greek and Eng. Lex. of N. T. 2 Crosby’s Greek Gram. § 315, b. 
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though generally regarded as unimportant, would favor more 
strongly the law of progress, in the development of new forms, 
brought out in the succeeding verses. The question arises as 
to the use and meaning of the word “it,” in the clauses, “it is 
sown,” and “it is raised.” The proper or grammatical subject 
in this verse is ¢éyze, But this definite subject does not seem 
to be in the apostle’s mind when he begins these contrasts, and 
is not stated. “It is sown zz corruption ;” “it is sown zx dis- 
honor ;” “it is sown zz weakness;” “it is sown a natural 
body.” The idea of the body, as seed, seems to be that which 
is continually in the apostle’s mind. This seed, in the form of 
the animal body, is sown at death. It springs up in the form 
of the spiritual body at the resurrection. 

We conclude, therefore, that the English impersonal, “it,” 
must be retained in the clauses of the sentence, as in the Eng- 
lish translation. The word establishes the true connection, 
and so is needful to the full rendering of the apostle’s idea. 
So far, we have endeavored to adhere to the true principles of 
interpretation in our exegesis of this passage; and we have 
now come to the point where speculation is wont to begin, 
leading different minds to very different theories of the resur- 
rection. To avoid the questions suggested, would be to avoid 
a complete exegesis; for the questions are most certainly sug- 
gested by the passage itself, and a right interpretation must 
decide them. 

1. Does this passage teach, that the zdentical matertal body 
that was buried, in its constituent elements and form will reap- 
pear at the resurrection? By no means, -This is what Paul 
takes great pains wot to teach. This is, probably, the very 
misconception among the Corinthians that he is trying to cor- 
rect, in order to establish the true doctrine. To render it im- 
possible for any believer ever after to entertain such a gross 
misconception, he utters a protest in these plain words. 

“Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God: neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption.” ? 

Besides, the argument given from the analogy of nature, 


1 Verse 50. 
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emphasizes the contrast between the future body and the earth- 
ly body. It is not raised a natural body, but a spzritual body ; 
which, taken in connection with the contrasts previously given, 
presents a change in constitution, almost, if not quite, as great, 
as it is possible for us to conceive. 

2. Has the spiritual body any properties by which it may be 
identified with the natural body? This question we do not put 
to our speculative reason but to the written word. But that 
we may not ask it blindly, nor answer it flippantly, let us un- 
derstand the meaning of the word zdentity. Fleming defines 
identity thus: “It is unity with persistence and continuity ; 
unity perceived even in plurality ; in multiplicity and succes- 
sion, in diversity and change.” ? 

Professor Porter explains it more fully and practically. 
“Identity may be affirmed of a material object, as of a house, 
or a ship, a tree, or a horse. In such cases the objects are 
perceived at different times at least, and are often changed in 
form, appearance, and properties. The test or standard of 
identity may be real and natural, or it may be conventional 
and factitious. But the relation itself is not thereby altered. 
It is properly expressed by a proposition thus: the object now 
perceived, or in any form or appearance, is the same as the 
object perceived formerly or under a different form and as- 
pect.” 2 

Again, he expresses himself thus: “Identity in a material 
substance may pertain to the constituent elements only, or to 
the form only, or to the uniting force, or it may be applied to 
the connection of one part with another in a series of changes 
which involve a total alteration of both constituents and form.” 

With these explanations before us, we feel confident that a 
fair interpretation of the language of Paul evolves an affirmative 
answer to the question proposed. The spiritual body, in some 
way or other, is identified with the natural body. The figure 
used implies, at least, as much as this. The change is great, 
but it is in harmony with the orderly developments of nature. 
It is not a new creation, outright and isolated, with no relation 


1 Vocab. of Phil. p. 234. 
2 The Human Intellect, § 548. 
8 The Human Intellect, § 654. 
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whatever to a past form or constitution. Paul does not say so. 
The analogy is that of growth. And however imperfect the 
analogy, it gives us this much that we can take hold of, viz: 
that in all growth there is a principle of development, a con- 
formity to a certain type, by which, through all changes, the 
individuality or identity is preserved. This principle is dis- 
tinctly recognized by Paul and carefully stated. The seed 
sown is not the future grain; “but God giveth it a body as it 
hath pleased Him, and to every seed his own body.” 

Now, if the seed sown is the body buried, then this seed will 
have given to it “zs own body” at the resurrection of the dead. 

“In opposition,” says Lange, “to a gross identification of the 
present body with the resurrection bodys, which lies at the 
ground of the objection urged, Paul asserts a distinction 
between the two,—a distinction, however, which does not 
exclude the identity of the fundamental substance or germ.” 
He further says in a note, “Amid the constant change in our 
bodies, there is something fixed, which makes us recognizable 
as the same from the cradle to the grave — something which 
gives form, feature, and organization to this ever-moving cur- 
rent of matter which is momentarily condensed into what we 
call our bodies. And what is this but the plastic principle of 
life which is ever shaping the materials which nature gives it 
for its own uses, and in accordance with an inward law which 
moulds us after our kind.” ! Whether this be the true explana- 
tion or not, we cannot affirm, as we do not derive it from Scrip- 
ture ; but if, as Prof. Porter defines, identity may be applied to 
the “connection of one part with another in a series of changes 
which involve a total alteration of both constituents and form,” 
then the apostle’s language warrants the conclusion that the 
indentity between the natural and spiritual body is preserved. 
This conclusion is eorroborated by reference to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. 

Many, as we believe, have been led to false conclusions upon 
the general subject, by making the resurrection of Christ the 
basis of their ow reasonings, rather than to accept the zw- 
spired reasoning of the apostle. We know, for Paul tells us, 


1Comm. p. 336. 
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that the resurrection of Christ is a pledge, or first fruits, of the 
resurrection of believers; but that the precise manner in which 
the change is to be effected in us, was so effected in Christ, is 
not revealed, and is much to be doubted. Weare told that 
when the change zs effected, our future bodies will be like 
Christ’s. ‘Who shall change our vile body that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body.” There are three 
theories as to the time when the change took place in Christ’s 
body. 

According to one, it was contemporaneous with his resur- 
rection from the grave. According to another, it was gradual, 
or going on during the forty days, and completed at the ascen- 
sion. Others hold that there was no change until the ascen- 
sion ; which seems to us the least tenable. 

But what we wish to say is, if the resurrection of Christ has 
any bearing at all upon the point before us, it corroborates the 
view presented. After Christ’s resurrection, he was repeatedly 
recognized by those who had known him, in such a manner as 
to leave little doubt that a certain individuality adhered through 
all the changes which his body might have undergone. 

Nor is this confirmation weakened by the supposition that 
the disciples were supernaturally assisted to discern the spirit- 
ual form of their Master, whom they recognized. For, even if 
the friends of Christ had zot been able to recognize him in his 
transformed body, this would not prove that the identity was 
destroyed. It would only show that the change was so great 
that this identity could not be discovered with the eye of flesh. 
When we shall have the spiritual vision of the glorified body, 
then, at least, in the form of the spiritual body will be distinctly 
traced the individuality of the natural and earthly, from which, 


as a type, the other was developed and glorified. 
; BERNARD PAINE. 
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CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Mrs. Louisa (BurGEss) SMITH, widow of the late Mr. Perley Smith, 
of Bridgton, Me., died in Auburn, Me., June 29, 1870, aged 58 years. 
She was born in Romulus, Seneca County, N. Y., April 5, 1812, and 
was married Dec. 26, 1833. She was the daughter of Joshua and 
Elizabeth (Sutton) Burgess. She resided recently in Fontenelle, Neb., 
with her son, Rev. Isaiah P. Smith, who preached there. 

Her mother having died in her infancy, she used to speak with 
gratitude of the good providence of God in surrounding her during 
a great portion of her childhood and youth with the sacred influences 
of a pious training in the family of A. R. Giddings, Esq., of Dans- 
ville, Me. Very tender was her remembrance of Mrs. Giddings, as 
a meek and patient, and at the same time intellectual and devotedly 
pious woman. She loved her as a mother. 

Before her marriage, while sojourning in Gray, Me., she became 
the subject of God’s renewing grace, and made a public profession 
of her faith by uniting with the Congregational Church in that place. 
Her religious experience was very clear. After her marriage, she 
removed her relation to North Bridgton, Me., where was her new 
home. 

Her husband died Nov. 16, 1846, committing her and their children 
(four little boys) to the care of a covenant-keeping God. The eldest 
child was then ten years of age, and the youngest fourteen months. 
It had been the wish of herself and her husband that the eldest of their 
children should be a minister of the gospel ; and they intended, with 
this in view, to give him a college education. Left with only a small 
property, Mrs. Smith did not by any means abandon the cherished 
desire. She kept her children together on the farm, and endeavored 
to give them the benefit of education so far as was within her power. 
They were early sent to the academy at North Bridgton, near their 
home. She subjected herself to extreme self-denial and hard foil, that 
the object she had so much at heart might be accomplished. She was’ 
accustomed to remark that she never regarded anything impossible 
that she desired to perform. When her eldest son would speak of the 
difficulty of his pursuing a college course with the limited means at 
hand, she would encourage him with the assurance that the way would 
be opened. And so it was. With only the capital of a small farm, 
not only her eldest, but all her sons, graduated at Bowdoin College, 
in their native State, and she finally had her farm free from debt. 
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The eldest is now a Congregational minister, and the other three are 
physicians. 

Mrs. Smith returned from the West in February, a few months 
before her death. Of medium height, and refined in her nature, 
through most of her mature years she enjoyed good health, and pos- 
sessed unconquerable energy and force of character. She had a 
remarkable insight into human nature, and always succeeded well in 
her business affairs. Of fine personal appearance, and looking much 
younger than her years, she had till the time of her death that grace 
and ease in her manners which rendered her attractive to both the 
old and the young. Poor health prevented her in the last part of her 
life from accomplishing all she wished. But still her courage and 
resolution were beyond her strength, and she comforted herself with 
the thought that her strength would be equal to her day. 

About five weeks before her death, as she was returning from a 
meeting, on a Sabbath evening, the horse ran away and she was 
thrown from the carriage, receiving a severe blow on the forehead, 
fracturing the skull. From this she seemed to be recovering, and 
her physician did not think it the cause of her death. 

She remarked to a lady, who had been a schoolmate and friend in 
her younger years, and who spent the night with her after she was 
thrown from the carriage with her, that she had educated her sons 
and seen them all in their professions, and felt that now her work 
was done. She said that she had been spending the day in prayer 
and meditation, seeking to know if God had any further work for 
her to do, and, if so, what that work was. 

Her last sickness continued only a few days. In the opinion of 
her physician, it was an affection of the liver, from which she had so 
long been suffering. He did not regard her dangerously ill, and she 
expected every day to be better. Ata little past six o’clock on the 
morning that she died, there was a change in her condition, and in 
about half an hour, without a struggle, she passed away. Thus, after 
a busy life, God having no further work for her here, closing her eyes 
and breathing gently like a child reclining in its slumbers, she went 
gently to her rest. I. P. S. 


Mr. Henry BELKNaP died at Galesburg, Illinois, July 3, 1870, 
aged 30 years. He was a native of East Barnard, Vt.; born in 
1840. His mind was early turned to the personal duty of conse- 
cration to Christ in the ministry. He was fitted for college at Roy- 
alton Academy, Vt., and at Kimball Union Academy, N. H., and 

was graduated at the University of Vermont in 1866. He imme- 
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diately entered upon theological studies at the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and completed the course in 1869. During 
this time he had the charge of a mission in the city connected with 
the West Presbyterian church, Dr. Hastings, pastor. He was licensed 
April, 1869, by the Association of New York and Brooklyn, but in 
the providence of God was allowed to preach but few sermons. In 
August, 1868, he was married to Miss Honora Willett, daughter of 
Rev. J. T. Willett, formerly pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
Essex, N.Y. At the close of his seminary studies, he found himself 
in feeble health, and went to reside for a time with his father-in-law 
at St. Louis, Missouri. From that place, early in the summer, he 
started upon a western tour to Colorado, in the hope of recruiting 
his strength, but died on the homeward journey, at Galesburg, as 
above stated. 

Mr. Belknap was a young man of more than ordinary ability and 
attainments, of thorough devotion, and of singularly attractive and 
amiable character. He had struggled with great embarrassments, 
and was just giving promise of eminent usefulness in his profession. 
Verily, “ My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways 
my ways, saith the Lord.” A. W. W. 


Rev. SoLomon Apams died in Auburndale, Mass., July 20, 
1870. He was the son of Rev. Solomon and Abigail (Fiske) Adams, 
of Middleton, Mass., where he was born March 30, 1797. His mother 
was born in Waltham, Mass., in 1776, and died in Amherst, Sept. 
28, 1841. He graduated at Harvard College in 1820, and at Ando- 
ver Seminary in 1823. In the autumn of the same year he became 
principal of Washington Academy in East Machias, Maine, where he 
continued five years. At that time the capacity of the New England 
common-school system had not been developed. High schools and 
graded schools scarcely existed outside of Boston. The academy 
was the only institution between the ungraded common school and 
the college ; it was established in some central location, and fre- 
quented from the region around by boys fitting for college, and by 
youth of both sexes seeking a higher education than the common 
schools were giving. Washington Academy was the best endowed 
in the State, and the only one east of the towns on Penobscot River 
and Bay. Mr. Adams was its first principal ; its opening constituted 
a sort of epoch in the progress of education in that region. His 
success was brilliant. He was distinguished for thoroughness and 
accuracy. He had a remarkable power of inspiration. His easy 
and complete control of his pupils was marvellous. He had an 
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extraordinary power of moulding the public sentiment of his school, 
and turning it against disorder. His sarcasm was sometimes severe, 
but it was effective; he seldom failed to carry the school with 
him. He was exceedingly interested in the natural sciences, espe- 
cially in chemistry. Though he had but very imperfect apparatus, 
and used a common box-stove for a furnace, yet he gave lectures on 
chemistry, accompanied by brilliant experiments, which awakened 
the greatest interest among the people. In this and other ways his 
influence as an educator was as effective in the community as in his 
school. He is still remembered there with admiration and rever- 
ence, and his name is still familiar and prominent in the history of 
the progress of education in that part of the State. 

In 1828, he removed to Portland, and took charge of a young 
ladies’ school known as the Free Street Seminary, where he remained 
twelve years. During all his connection with the seminary, it ranked 
as the best young ladies’ school in the State. Afterwards, he re- 
removed to Boston, where for many years he was principal of a 
young ladies’ school. He had the best qualities of an educator, and 
it would be difficult to find his superior. 

Outside of his school, he was an active worker in the interest of 
education. He was an efficient member and officer of the American 
Institute. of Education, when that association was in its highest 
repute. He advocated and exemplified improvements in education 
which have been generally adopted. He always retained his interest 
in the natural sciences. Some twenty-five years ago, he suggested 
to Mr. Whipple the idea of daguerreotyping microscopic views. It 
was attempted with success. It is believed that to him belongs the 
credit of first suggesting this idea. 

Mr. Adams did not turn aside from the ministry through lack of 
interest in it or of ability to succeed ; but his pre-eminent powers as 
a teacher led his friends to advise him that he could be more useful 
as a teacher than as a minister, and in this his own judgment con- 
curred. He was, however, ordained as an evangelist while at East 
Machias, March 1, 1825, and while there preached frequently, some- 
times every Sunday for months in some missionary field in the vicin- 
ity. In 1825 there was a remarkable revival there, in which he 
labored with intense earnestness. His sermons were always accept- 
able, and some of them are still remembered for the deep impression 
which they produced. After leaving East Machias, he preached less 
frequently, but never relinquished preaching, and to his latest years 
was interested in it. 

Mr. Adams was a man of a very beautiful character, which his 
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beautiful and benignant face expressed. His life was unselfish, de- 
voted to the service of man for Christ’s sake. He was patient and 
uncomplaining in suffering and trial. Hewas a man of decided 
convictions, of great earnestness in his life-work, of firmness of pur- 
pose and energy of execution, but modest, unassuming, and_benig- 
nant. Ina letter to a college classmate, written not long before his 
death, and with reference to a class-meeting, he says: “ My domestic 
life, though checkered by severe afflictions, ‘which none but those 
who feel them know,’ has been most happy. My labors have been 
chiefly in the cause of education. I have done what I could for it 
by practical labor, my pen, and the living voice. My name will not 
go down to posterity associated with any great deeds ; but I trust 
some good influences I have been able to exert will survive me. If 

‘ these can be perpetuated, I value it more than the transmission of 
my name to future times.” 

He was married to Miss Ruth Haven, daughter of Rev. Joseph 
Haven, of Rochester, N. H., July 20, 1823. She died Oct. 1, 1826, 
leaving one daughter, who is still living. He married Miss Adeline 
Dana, daughter of David Dana, Esq., of Portland, Maine, Oct. 27, 
1827, who, with four children, survives to mourn his loss. __s. H. 


Mrs. Mary STEPHANA, the wife of Rev. Samuel Fay Stratton, 
died at Morris, Grundy County, IIl., Sept. 2, 1870, aged 24 years. 
Mrs. Stratton was the daughter of Mr. Henry Butler, and Mrs. 
Mercy Ann (Frost) Goodrich, and was born in Benson, Vt., May 6, 
1846. She left her Green Mountain home with her parents at the 
age of ten, and came to the Prairie State. She became a Christian 
at so early a period in life that she could not tell when she did not 
love her Saviour, and the duties which he enjoins upon his disciples. 
But she did not make a public profession of religion, till, at the age 
of twelve, she united with the church under th® pastoral care of Rev. 
E. B. Turner at Morris. She entered Wheaton College at the age of 
sixteen, in September, 1862 ; graduated with honor July, 1865 ; was 
married Oct. 19, 1868 ; and, with her husband, recently from the 
Theological Seminary at Chicago, entered upon missionary work at 
Lisle, Dupage County, Il]. On account of her husband’s ill health, 
she reluctantly submitted last spring to the trial of tearing herself 
away from ‘‘ the dear people,” as the discipline which she needed. 

The marvellous assiduity with which she watched over her sick 
companion, together with the care of an infant child, was too much 
for her nervous system. Typhoid fever ensued, and she slept in 
Jesus. 
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Her career has been short, but happy and useful. An aged 
standard-bearer in her husband’s church, always acquainted with 
her father’s family, says, “ Mary was one of the finest little girls I 
ever knew.” She was a dutiful child, an affectionate wife, and a sym- 
pathizing friend. Her piety was of an active type. She was anxious 
to win souls to Christ, and labored to that end. Many of her school- 
mates, members of her husband’s parish, especially scholars in her 
Sabbath-school class, can testify to her personal faithfulness. 

She was, withal, an intelligent Christian ; one of the comparatively 
few who seem to comprehend the situation of the Master’s cause ; 
and her zeal, commensurate with her intelligence, would have led 
her to forsake father and mother, home and country, to help publish 
the glad tidings of a Saviour’s love to the most benighted of earth’s 
perishing ones. 

It is not strange that death had no terrors for such a spirit, even in 
the morning of life. When told she might not live, her quick reply 
was, “ All is well either way —if my work is done I am ready to go 
home.” 

A day or two before her death she said to her mother, “ Eddie ” 
(her little boy) “don’t know how near his mother’s birthday is!” 
meaning evidently her entrance upon eternal life. 

Like Mary in the gospel, “ She hath done what she could:” While 
living, she gave the best she had to Christ ; and dying, she cheerfully 
resigned all below to go and dwell with Him above, where her voice, 
so sweetly tuned to song on earth, will forever chant redeeming love. 

An unusually large circle of friends mourn her loss. The last 
mournful rites were performed in the Congregational Church at Mor- 
ris, Sabbath, September 4th, where several persons, in the presence of 
a large assembly, gave public expression to the deep sympathy that 
was felt for the bereaved friends. J. c. W. 


Rev. PutLo Co_umBus PETTIBONE died in Chicago, Sept. 10, 1870, 
after seven weeks of suffering, from typhoid pneumonia. 

He was born in Stockholm, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., on the 7th of 
March, 1815 ; the sixth son in a family of six sons and two daughters. 
The family was of the New England Puritan stock, descended from 
one of the first settlers of Simsbury, Ct. His father, Dr. Luman 
Pettibone, at an early age removed from Norfolk, Ct., to Orwell, Vt., 
and thence he went with the first pioneers to clear the wilderness in 
St. Lawrence county. He was a devoted Christian, one of the first 
deacons of the church in Stockholm. The mother of Mr. Pettibone 
was Sarah Bingham. Her first husband was Dr. Philo Guiteau, of 
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Norwalk, Ct. She was of estimable Christian character. They 
brought up their household in the faith and fearof God. Of the five 
sons who reached manhood, three became ministers of the gospel. 
The father died when Philo was but eight years old, leaving him in 
the care of his eldest brother, with the expressed wish that he should 
be prepared for the Christian ministry, if, as he grew up, he should be 
so inclined. 

In one of the early revivals of religion with which Northern New 
York was favored, he was hopefully converted ; and the next year, 
1832, he united with the church in Stockholm, and immediately com- 
menced a course of study for the ministry. Being dependent, in 
great measure, on his own energies, he gladly availed himself of the 
facilities offered at the Oneida Institute, then recently established 
with its manual labor department. He was graduated in 1837, 
and then studied theology nearly three years at Andover, Mass. Three 
months before the end of the course, he accepted a call from the 
New School Presbyterian church in Mercer, Penn., and was ordained 
Jan. 8, 1841. While in the Seminary, he entered with warm enthu- 
siasm into the early anti-slavery agitation, and came into friendly 
relations with some of the leaders of that reform. This being known, 
he was called from Pennsylvania in 1844, to take charge of a new 
church in Fitchburg, Mass., which was decided and outspoken on the 
wrongs of slavery, at a time when but few churches of the land gave 
full, free utterance to the true tone of the gospel in its application to 
that great evil. Though never violent or denunciatory, Mr. Petti- 
bone was, through life, the steadfast, consistent advocate of emanci- 
pation. 

After a short, but successful pastorate in Fitchburg, he was called 
to the church in his native place, where he remained from 1845 to 
1856. He gave his heart and his hand also to all general efforts for 
advancing the Christian, philanthropic, and educational interests ot 
that region. But the urgent call for laborers in the harvest field of 
the West came to his ear as the call of God to him personally. In 
1856, he broke away from his loved and devoted people in Stock- 
holm, and removed to Burlington, Wis., where, with the exception of 
one year spent as minister of the church in Kenosha, he was pastor 
of the Congregational Church until the autumn of 1863. 

Having received an appointment as financial agent of Beloit Col- 
lege, Mr. Pettibone resigned his pastorate, and for nearly seven years 
labored with great diligence and success in behalf of that institution. 
He took broad views of the identification of the work of high 
Christian education, with all the interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
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dom, and as Christ’s man, threw himself, with all the enthusiasm of 
his nature, into the cause he served. He was engaged chiefly in the 
work of collecting funds for the college on the home field. .As the 
result of his labors, between $50,000 and $60,000 were added to 
the resources of the institution. Wherever he went on his errand, 
be sought to interest young men, especially such as had given them- 
selves to Christ, in seeking for themselves a liberal education. Thus 
many students were brought to the college, and a general interest 
was awakened in its prosperity. His personal intercourse with the 
students, when at home, was genial and profitable, particularly in 
promoting their religious culture. His happy influence in the stu- 
dents’ prayer-meetings, and in seasons of revival with which the 
college was favored, and in which he bore a prominent part, will con- 
tinue long to be felt, and its blessed results cannot be measured. As 
he went about among the churches soliciting money, his heart was all 
alive to the spiritual interests of the churches themselves, and often 
did he pause from his special work to labor in revivals of religion, 
which were begun or greatly promoted through his agency. 

In June, 1870, Mr. Pettibone was induced to accept an appoint- 
ment as agent for a similar work, in behalf of the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He met his first appointment and preached his first 
sermon in behalf of the seminary at Burlington, Iowa, on the last 
Sabbath of July. But there, he was seized with the sickness which 
proved fatal, and cut short all his work on earth. After lingering in 
Burlington more than a week, with some hope that the violence of 
the attack might be relieved, he was removed to Chicago, to the 
residence of his oldest son. There his family were gathered around 
him, and very comforting and precious were the expressions they 
were permitted to hear of his trust and joy in Christ. 

His remains were taken to Beloit, where they were buried with 
appropriate funeral services, in which the Rev. D. Clary, who had 
been the instrument of leading him, in his boyhood, to the Saviour, 
the Rev. Geo. B. Rowley, a much-loved associate of his early pastor- 
ate in New York, and Prof. Porter, a glad witness of his ripened 
Christian character and the work of his later years, bore a part. 

Mr. Pettibone was married April 8, 1840, to Louisa L. Foster, of 
Andover, Mass. They had five sons and one daughter, all of whom 
except one son, with the widowed mother, live to mourn the loss of a 
kind and faithful husband and father, whose highest earthly joys 


were centred in his happy home. 
A. L. C. 
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Rev. Joun GLeEeED died at the residence of his son, in Morris- 
ville, Vt., Sept. 27, 1870, in the 86th year of his age. 

Mr. Gleed was born in Swindon, Wiltshire, England, in January, 
1785. His parents were Thomas and Elizabeth (Ladd) Gleed, both 
members of the Episcopal church, poor, but industrious, and much 
respected for their good morals. In the church of his parents 
John was baptized, and brought up. In March, 1800, he left his 
father’s house for London, a distance of eighty miles, accomplish- 
ing the journey by the modes of public travel at that time, in 
eight days, in a wagon used for the carrying of country produce, and 
drawn by six stout horses. At London, he was immediately brought 
under {the ministry of Dr. Pova, who preached near Tower Hill, 
which ministry was instrumental in his conversion. 

‘‘ Until then,” he says, “I had never heard the gospel ; it was not 
preached in our parish church.” In December, 1805, young Gleed 
entered Hoxton Academy, an institution for the training of young 
men for the ministry ; and there, with between thirty and forty other 
students, he remained four years, under the instruction of Dr. Simp- 
son and others. 

August 30, 1810, he was ordained over the Independent Church at 
Teignmouth, Devonshire. To illustrate the custom of the Indepen- 
dent churches in England at that day, it is recorded, that the Rev. 
Mr. Laurie, of Bodleigh, preached a sermon on the occasion; and 
the Rev. R. Allen, of Exeter, offered the ordaining prayer. All the 
pastors within fifty miles were present, and all signed his certificate 
after a full examination. 

He left Teignmouth in June, 1818, and was settled at Lyme Regis, 
Dorsetshire, where he preached ten years. In July, 1828, he removed 
to Seaton, Devonshire ; remained there nearly four years ; raised a 
congregation and Sunday school, and organized achurch. With wife, six 
children, and a servant, he left this place, April 4, 1832, for America, 
in company with about two hundred and fifty others in two vessels, and 
landed at Quebec, June 4. He labored as a missionary in Granby, 
and other towns in Canada East, and with little remuneration, five 
years. Then, on account of political troubles, and to obtain school- 
ing for his children, he crossed the line, coming to East Berkshire, 
Vt., in March, 1837. His next three years of labor were divided 
between the churches of East and West Berkshire, and Montgomery, 
in Franklin County. In March, 1840, he removed to Waterville, 
where he preached one-half the time for two years, devoting the other 
half still to the church in Montgomery. He then removed to Wol- 
cott, and preached about two years, when Millerism swept throngh 
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the town, driving him from his pulpit. His family still residing in 
Wolcott, he now spent about three years in itinerant lecturing, being 
often absent from home for weeks at a time. In this way he did 
much for Sabbath schools, and the cause of temperance. During 
this time, also, and subsequently, the church in Eden enjoyed some- 
what of his ministerial labor. 

In 1847 he returned to Waterville, and continued to act as pastor 
of the little church about fourteen years. In 1861, his family being 
broken up by the death ot his wife and oldest daughter, at Waterville, 
he removed to Morrisville to spend his last days with his sons. 

Mr. Gleed’s active ministry covered a period of more than half a 
century in England and America, nearly one-half of which was spent 
in Vermont. He was never installed in Vermont, but acted in every 
sense as the pastor of the churches with which he labored. In body 
he was possessed of a strong and vigorous constitution, and was able 
to endure exposure almost with impunity. Among the characteristic 
anecdotes which are related of him is this: that on his homeward 
journey from one of his itinerant missions, early one morning, having 
already reached the borders of his own town, he called at the house 
of a farmer, and, as the family were at table, facetiously remarked 
that he would take breakfast with them. “But where did you stay 
last night?” was asked in surprise. “Oh,” said he, “I was belated, 
and so I turned my horse out by the road-side, and slept under my 
wagon.” 

His physical vigor was retained almost to the last. Till within 
two years of his death, he was accustomed frequently to walk alone 
from Morrisville to his old home in Waterville, a distance of fifteen 
miles, without any unusual weariness. Mr. Gleed was also a man of 
rare intelligence and energy ; plain, unambitious, firm, and withal of 
a somewhat humorous social nature. He was a thorough student 
of the Scriptures. A copy of Cromwell’s Bible was his especial 
favorite. His preaching was thoughtful and pungent, never burdened 
with rhetorical embellishment, but aimed directly at its mark. He 
early took a bold stand in behalf of the temperance and anti-slavery 
reforms, and also labored much in promoting Sabbath schools. He 
signed the temperance pledge in 1832. 

Mr. Gleed was twice married: jirst, to Joanna Bulley, of West 
Teignmouth, Eng., who soon died ; second, to Elizabeth Pretyjohn, of 
Stockenham, Eng., who became the mother of twelve children, and 
died a few years before her husband. 

A. W. W. 
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Deacon J1rREH PLATT was born in Milford, Ct., March 23, 1798. 
He was the son of Jireh and Keturah (Smith) Platt. At the age of 16 
he left his native place and went to reside in Plymouth, Ct. There, 
Sept. 4, 1822, he married Miss Sally Dutton, a sister of the late ex- 
governor Dutton. Deacon Platt was converted in a revival under the 
ministry of the Rev. Luther Hart, who was for many years pastor or 
the church in Plymouth. 

In the spring of 1833, he heard a sermon from Rev. Asa Turner, 
on the need of Christian laymen in the West, to lay the foundations 
of Christ’s kingdom, and build up a Christian civilization. 

That discourse led him to the decision to emigrate to the West. 
After a tedious journey of five weeks he arrived with his family in 
Quincy, Ill., and from thence he went to Mendon and purchased a 
farm, on which he lived till his death, Nov. 4, 1870, at the age of 72. 
He united with the Congregational Church, and for many years held 
the office of deacon. He early became a steadfast friend of the tem- 
perance cause, and refused to sanction the drinking usages of society. 
Through his influence the church with which he was connected voted 
to dispense with wine containing alcohol at communion. He was 
also active in the anti-slavery cause ; he believed in the higher law; 
and many a panting fugitive from bondage, in all over a hundred, 
found in him sympathy and aid. So obnoxious was he to the slave- 
holders of Missouri for his anti-slavery sentiments, that they offered 
$1,000 for his head. Once they came to his house in search of fu- 
gitives, whetted their knives on the fence, and told him to say his pray- 
ers, for he had but fifteen minutes to live ; but no threats terrified him. 

He was strongly opposed to secret societies, and to the use of 
tobacco in allits forms. He was a benevolent man ; he gave liberally 
and he gave from principle, whether called on by an agent or not. 
He was a conscientious man ; and though others might differ from 
him, they could not but respect him for his sincerity. It was a source 
of gratification to him in his last days to feel that those reforms he 
had advocated, and for which he had suffered most, had been suc- 
cessful. He lived to see his family grown, and occupying positions 
of usefulness. He had four sons and three daughters. His sons 
are Rev. Henry D., Superintendent of Home Missions, for Southern 
Illinois ; Rev. Luther H., of Eureka, Kansas ; Jeremiah Everts, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Kansas Agricultural College, at Man- 
hattan, and Enoch, a farmer in Kansas. 

He was a good soldier of the Cross; his life was cheerful and 
happy; his death was peaceful. His memory is blessed. 

a & e 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


RELIGIOUS. 


ANOTHER Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans of no 
less than 640 large octavo pages!’ One cannot but be glad that the great 
apostle could not foresee what mountains of annotation would be piled on 
his profound and earnest letter. He might otherwise have been deterred 
from writing it, to the immense loss of the church in all ages! It is but 
feeble to say of the expositors of this book that, 


“ Thrice they fought their battles o’er, 
And thrice they slew the slain.” 


Three ¢housand repetitions of this bloodless slaughter would probably 
come nearer to the truth. However, it is a grand epistle, and worth fight- 
ing over by the resolute lovers of Bible doctrine. 

This volume is the very impersonation of Dr. Plumer. If it be not too 
trivial to say so, it presents, in size and appearance, somewhat of his 
personal presence and dignity. It begins without a word of preface. It 
ends without a line of index, or table of contents. The introduction, as 
relating wholly to Paul’s history and times, and to his distinguishing char- 
acteristics, is rather a part of the work itself, than preliminary to it. 
The exposition is elaborate and careful, and shows a wide range of gen- 
eral reading, and, especially, an extensive acquaintance with the labors of 
other exegetes, both ancient and modern. It is written in a style remark- 
ably clear and terse, and it may seem to some, perhaps, a little authorita- 
tive and dogmatic. There is certainly no fog about it. What the author 
means to say, he says, and thatin short and often pithy sentences. The text 
is taken up by topics ; and to the exposition of each portion, a series of doc- 
trinal and practical inferences, or remarks, are added, after the fashion set 
in Lange’s Commentary. These too, as well as the critical opinions, are 
to a large extent gathered from eminent writers who have handled the sub- 
jects discussed. They are pervaded by a deep spiritual earnestness, and 
will be found suggestive and quickening by thoughtful readers, whether 
ministers or laymen. Perhaps they might have been quite as useful had 
they been less extended. 

It is hardly necessary to say to those who know anything of the author, 
that the work is not only orthodox, but represents the very severest type 
of the older and more scholastic Calvinism. Dr. Plumer does not admire 
our New England theology. He is not reconciled to the modified state- 
ments and terminology that have resulted among us from the contests of 
the theological giants since the days of Edwards. He prefers the zpszs- 


1 Commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, with an Introduction on the 
Life, Times, Writings and Character of Paul; by Wm. S. Plumer, D.D., LL.D., 
etc. New York; A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 1870. 
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sima verba of the standard creeds, catechisms, and scholastic divines, and 
even seems to regard these as hardly less sacred than the words of inspi- 
ration itself, These things are so well understood, that, if we rightly re- 
member, some New: England critics, in noticing former publications of 
Dr. Plumer, have handled him rather cavalierly. For ourselves, we like 
a writer who dares to take his positions and stand by them without flinch- 
ing. Dr. Emmons, on the opposite wing of the theological corps, was an 
example of this courage, and it was one of the sources of his power. All 
the more if we differ from a writer, we like to see that he is in downright 
earnest, and able and willing to show us precisely where he stands. Be- 
sides, when one observes, even in the pulpit, so much of the feebleness 
that betrays the lack of strong convictions, and becomes tired of intellec- 
tual “ whipped syllabub” and “ floating island,” it is refreshing to come in 
contact with something that has the body and substance of sturdy and 
positive belief. 

We think, therefore, that this volume deserves a place in the libraries of 
pastors ; and particularly if they do not belong to exactly the same school 
as the author. It will be a valuable book of reference, because of its de- 
cided tone; and the deep religious spirit manifest on every page should 
commend it to Christian hearts. Mr. Randolph has shown his courage, 
as well as taste, in bringing out this solid volume in a style so excellent, 
at a time when a fondness for studious, patient reading does not rule the 
hour. We trust he will not lose his reward. 

THE second number of the work of Andreas Irion,’ noticed in our last 
issue, has been received. This presents us a continuation of the discus- 
sion of the attributes of God, including the doctrine of the Trinity. Then 
follows the Apostles’ Creed. Under the head of Belief in God, as the 
Almighty Creator of Heaven and Earth, comes a discussion not only of 
creation and preservation as divine acts, but also, and more particularly, 
of angels and men, as the chief objects of creation. Here, then, are taken 
up such questions as the fall of the angels, the original condition and fall 
of man, sin, total depravity, the punishment due to sin, etc. Then follows 
the second article of the creed, that relating to Jesus Christ, under which 
are discussed the doctrines of Christ’s twofold nature, his sinlessness, and 
his redemptive work. There is much to commend in the work before us. 
The author evinces a clear, discriminating mind. He grasps his topics 
firmly. His methods of discussion, while limited by the necessities of the 
case (being an explanation of the questions and answers of a catechism), 
are fresh, original, and suggestive. Sometimes, however, his phraseology, 
if not his opinions, strikes us as at least objectionable ; ¢. g., he says of 
human depravity (p. 92), ‘“‘ Man has become a sinner, not only in a part of his 
being [seines Wesens], but in his whole being. Man, as man, as a unit, 


1 Erklaérung des kleinen evangel. Katechismus der deutsch-evang. Synode des 
Westens. Von ANDREAS IRION. Heransggeben von Friedrich Kauffman. Zweites 
Heft. St. Louis, Mo. : Aug. Wiebusch und Sohn. 
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is a sinner.” But immediately after this we read, that, though man’s “en- 
mity to God is total, embracing his whole being, yet it is only substantial, 
not ethical.” This distinction is frequently made. At the first glance, it 
might seem as if the author here denies what before he affirms. Enmity 
to God, it would seem, must be ethical, if it is anything. Sinfulness which 
inheres in the sudstance of a man, as distinguished from sin which has 
become ethical, is not a very intelligible thing. By “substance” in this 
connection, the author means the personal existence which results from 
the inbreathing of the Divine spirit into an earthly substance (p. 84) ; not 
merely the personal soul or spirit, as distinguished from matter, for he 
says, “To speak of substance, without thinking of something material, is 
an impossibility.” Either, therefore, we are to understand that man’s 
physical nature is sinful, or we must understand “ethical” in a peculiar 
sense. The latter is, doubtless, the correct view to take. Thus we read 
further, “deally, man is free from this dominion [of Satan, death, and sin] 
in proportion as he has not made his sinful substance ethical by raising it 
to personal freedom.” Hence, further, man not having become ethically a 
sinner, he is capable of being redeemed from sin. From all which we 
gather that by “ethical” is meant a state in which tendencies to sin or 
holiness have become absolutely fixed and unchangeable. But such a use 
of language, while it might contribute to brevity, if it were a common use, 
only serves to bewilder and confuse, so long as usage does not coincide 
with it. 

“ Ap FIDEM”’! is the third in a series of volumes on the evidences of 
Christianity. The first volume, “Ecce Ccelum,” is the best. ‘The third 
is a decided improvement on the second. In noticing the second, “ Pater 
Mundi,” we pointed out a fallacy, in pushing the “ experimental” mode of 
testing Christianity so as to make it apply to an absolute unbeliever as such, 
inasmuch as a certain degree of faith is essential to the genuineness of the 
test. We are happy to see that the author has excluded this fallacy from 
his argument, in the present volume, although we regret to find one or two 
sentences which seem to favor the fallacy. Thus, he directs doubters 
“to seek and pray for light and goodness at the hands of at least a possi- 
ble God.” As though God would answer a prayer addressed, under the 
light of the gospel, to a “ possible God,” when He hath declared the man 
a “fool,” who says there is no God. Again, the author says, “that every 
man may become a true Christian without any considerable delay ” (p. 15). 
In opposition to this, Christianity assumes that every moral being knows 
enough already that if he does not exercise faith in God now, he is justly 
condemned, and it does not tolerate any z#-considerable delay for the pur- 
poses of “ experiment.” 

In showing that many of the apparent differences of opinion on religious 
subjects are u#vea/, we marvel that he does not adduce the imperfection 


1 Ad Fidem; or Parish Evidences of the Bible. By Rev. E. F. Burr, p. pb. 
Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Company. 1871. 8 vo., pp. 353. $1.50. 
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of human language, its frequent ambiguity, as leading to misunderstand- 
ings, and to supposed differences, when the real difference is only in the 
mode of expression, — and the fact that apparent differences are often only 
a diversity in the Dvominence given to particular truths. We have often 
studied the bulletin of a newspaper office to see the ingenuity with which the 
publisher tells what the news of the day is about, without indicating what 
the news is; and we have been interested in noticing the headings which 
this author prefixes to the various sections of his work; for, strangely, 
they do not gratify your curiosity by even suggesting the subjects of 
which he treats. Thus, under “various opinions,” he has the following: 
“1, The fact. 2. The stumbling. 3. Why not?” And under “ Pre- 
sumptions,” he gives these: -“1. First aspect. 2. Avowed purpose. 3. 
Proposed means. 4. Precepts. 5. Facts and Doctrines. 6. Literature. 
7. Adaptations. 8. Effects. 9. Friends. 10. Faith and Virtue. 11. 
Other religions. 12. Alternative.” It would require more than a Yan- 
kee to guess from these titles what are the themes discussed. 

Dr. Burr has varied learning and remarkable rhetorical power. His 
style is not always as chaste and exact as we could desire, for he has a 
fervid imagination, and a soil so rich will produce a growth which needs 
pruning. 

The earnestness and vigor of his faith is refreshing, particularly in an 
atmosphere surcharged with a speculative and sceptical spirit. This new 
volume is well suited to relieve the doubts of the honest inquirer and 
strengthen the faith of the believer. 


To put forth anything new or more than readable on “ Homiletics ”! 
is hardly to be expected. The grave professor, the learned pastor and 
doctor of divinity, have canvassed and discussed “preaching and the 
preacher,” even to satiety, in tracts, sermons, and volumes. But still 
there does seem to be room for one more unpretending, modest book, 
which is as fresh and attractive as though the theme had never been treat- 
ed before. The topics are well arranged, assuming the form of letters of 
advice toa young minister, and are as follows: “Discipline; Earnest- 
ness; Naturalness; Delivery; Sensational Preaching ; The Homilist— 
Man and Book; Textual Divisions ; Harris and Beecher ; The Minister 
in the Pulpit; Published Sermons ; Suburbanism; Dr. John Campbell ; 
A Chapter on Pastoral Theology; Unsuccessful Men; Directories ; The 
Guarantees of a Successful Ministry ; Figures, Parables, and Anecdotes; 
Frameworks ; Epilogue.” The style of the writer is elevated, perspicuous 
throughout, not a hazy or doubtful sentence in the book. He is some- 
times playful, mirth-provoking ; here using raillery or satire; here a dia- 
logue or a sharp discussion, or resorting to a discriminating analysis of 
some distinguished man ; and yet all is pervaded with “a spirit of reverent 
and contrite humiliation before God, and a constancy of loving and trust- 


1 Ad Clerum: Advices to a Young Preacher, by Joseph Parker, D. D. Author of 
Ecce Deus. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. pp. 266. $1.50. 
SECOND SERIES.— VOL. III. NO. 2. 22 
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ful desire towards the Saviour.” The letter on earnestness is capital, 
showing that a minister need not be “fussy” to be in earnest, that ear- 
nestness is to be- “felt” rather than to be “heard.” The first requisite 
of an earnest minister is to be an earnest “ Christian.” Upon this he lays 
great stress. He describes three kinds of earnestness : the “ Dental,” the 
“ Porous,” and the “Cordial.” On “ Delivery,” the author writes like a 
master. As an Englishman, he urges extemporaneous preaching, or rather 
the non-use of manuscript in the pulpit, —abhors being “ read at.” He 
says “your sermon should always be part of yourself; instead of saying 
‘I have my sermon,’ you should say, ‘I avz my sermon.’” His directions 
upon reading the Scriptures and prayer, are apt, striking, and valuable. 
On “ Unsuccessful Men,” the author says, among many other useful things, 
“Tf, in your heart of hearts, you do not love the work of preaching the 
gospel infinitely above all other work, you must fail; for this work must 
be the most thrilling joy or the most unenduring torment which any man 
can experience. . . . A sermon must be fart of the preacher himself.” 
He urges the utmost culture and hard study, and yet insists that sermons, 
to be of real value, must be written rather “from the heart than the head.” 
We commend this little book to all our ministers, especially to young men 
preparing for, or recently in, the ministry. It will abundantly repay careful 
reading and re-reading. 


NExtT to the Bible we value “ Cruden’s Complete Concordance.” ! No 
abridgment would or could meet our wants any more than an abridg- 
ment of the Bible would meet our wants. We are glad to see an edition 
of this great and indispensable work issued in good, clear type, quite fair 
paper, and well bound in cloth, at a price that puts it within the reach of 
every student of the Divine Word. He will find here not merely an uner- 
ring guide to every passage, but a Dictionary and an Alphabetical Index, 
which will be, in many ways, very helpful. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have given fresh proof of their bravery in heavy 
enterprises, by publishing a “ Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy and Mythology!” ? It consists of two massive volumes, treating of 
thousands of distinct subjects. It is a library in itself. In the introduc- 
tion there is an elaborate and learned dissertation on the system of pro- 


1 A complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment: . . . to which is added a Concordance to the books called Apocrypha, by 
Alexander Cruden, M. A., with an original life of the author. New York: Dodd 
& Mead, No. 762 Broadway, successors to W. W. Dodd. 18713. pp. 856. $2.75. 

2 Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, by J. Thomas, 
A. M., M. D., author of the system of pronunciation in “ Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Gazetteer of the World,” and of the pronouncing vocabularies of Biographical and 
Geographical names in “ Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary.” Vols. I. and II. 
PP- 2,345- $22.00. 
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nunciation and orthography adopted in this work. The general rule of 
the author is to pronounce all names as nearly as possible as they are 
pronounced by the well-educated people of the different-countries to which 
such names belong. He departs from this rule in only a few instances, 
where the names have acquired an established English pronunciation. 

The objection to this system is, that in the fulfilment of the prophecy 
“many shall run to and fro,” the intercommunication between the nations 
is bringing into frequent use, in our language, so many foreign names that 
it requires extensive linguistic attainments to carry the rule into practice. 
Indeed, foreign names are coming to form so large an element of our 
language that the practical adoption of this rule mars the unity of the 
language. Perhaps it is the best rule, on the whole, but we should person- 
ally prefer to make many more exceptions to it than this author would 
allow, and quite extensively Anglicize the names with which the common 
people are expected to become familiar. 

The adoption of the rule, however, in this work, has this advantage: it 
gives to the readers who may desire it, the foreign pronunciation, so far 
as it is possible to do so by marks and signs, while every reader is free to 
give to the letters their English sound, if he chooses to do so. A diversity 
of pronunciation does not necessarily involve an issue between ignorance 
and iearning ; it may be an issue between common-sense and pedantry. 

An important feature of the work, designed to give it completeness with 
brevity, is the addition to the more important notices of “ biographical 
references indicating to the reader the sources whence he can obtain the 
fullest information respecting any person in whom he may chance to feel a 
particular interest.” 

It is a herculean task to prepare such a dictionary, and it would be ab- 
surd to expect entire freedom from errors; an approximation to perfect 
accuracy is all that can reasonably be demanded. We have not searched 
for errors, but among the instances where we happen to be familiar with 
the personal history, we notice the following: Rufus Choate is represented 
as born in Ipswich, Mass. It would have been more exact to have said 
that he was born on “ Hog Island,” belonging to what was then the town 
of Ipswich. Dr. Luther V. Bell is said to have been born in Chester, N. 
H.; whereas, he was born in Francistown, and the family did not move ° 
to Chester until this son was six years of age. We allude to the point 
thus illustrated, because although perfect accuracy cannot be expected, yet 
the value of such a work depends upon the degree of accuracy which is 
attained. 

The author remarks in his preface that it would not “be just to con- 
clude that in all cases the length of the different notices is designed to be 
a measure of the relative importance of the individual noticed.” This re- 
mark has, as it seems to us, some very striking illustrations. Thus, the 
notice of General Butler occupies 82 lines; that of the late Hon. Edwin 
M. Stanton, 52 lines, and that of the Hon. George S. Boutwell, 13 lines. 
Taking examples from another class, we have the following: Rev. William 
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E. Channing, pD.D., 189 lines; President Edwards, 105; Rev. Edward 
Robinson, D. D., 25; President Woolsey, 20; Professor Stuart, 15; Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, D:D., 9; Rev. William H. H. Murray, 9; Rev. Nathaniel 
W. Taylor, p.p., 8; Professor B. B. Edwards, 8; Professor Park, 7; 
President Hopkins, 7; President Lord, 4. 

There are some very strange omissions. Thus, Prof. Eleazar T. Fitch, 
D. D., who was the preacher in Yale College chapel for thirty-five years, 
and one of the greatest geniuses of his day, is not mentioned. Professor 
Shedd, who has shown himself a master in a variety of professional 
branches of study; and Dr. William Adams, who has sustained his repu- 
tation so long as a preacher in New York city, are passed by. Dr. Rufus 
Anderson, who has no limited reputation wherever Christian missions are 
appreciated, is in like manner left to oblivion. 

It is significant in its relation to women’s rights, that the notice of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton occupies 42 lines; that of Miss Lucy Stone, 31 
lines, and that of Anna Dickinson,.7 lines. And while Professor Phelps, 
who has so long been an ornament and honor to Andover Theological 
Seminary, is not recognized, a minute record is given of the writings of 
his first wife, and a complimentary notice of his daughter. 

Some of the notices are unaccountably defective. This is the case with 

reference to some of the persons already referred to. Thus, the book 
gives only four lines respecting Dr. Bell; and while it gives a notice of his 
‘father, Samuel Bell, Governor of New Hampshire, it does not recognize 
any relationship between them, and leaves Dr. Bell “Superintendent of 
the McLean Asylum at Charlestown, Mass.” That asylum is in Somer- 
ville, instead of Charlestown ; and Dr. Bell left the institution many years 
ago, and in our late civil war devoted his eminent talents to his country’s 
service, was made medical director of an army division, and sacrificed his 
life on the altar of the nation. 

Dr. Edward Robinson is represented as the author of “ Bibliotheca 
Sacra.” He did edit one volume with that title, in 1843, and had some 
connection with “The Bibliotheca Sacra” published afterwards ; but in 
noticing Prof. Park, the fact that he was a pastor at Braintree, Mass., 
and afterwards a professor in Amherst College, is not stated ; and there is 
no recognition of his prominent editorial connection with Zhe Bibliotheca 
Sacra for these twenty-seven years ! 

The religious people in Massachusetts will be surprised to learn from 
this dictionary that President Hopkins is a “ Presbyterian minister,” and 
we suspect that he will be as much surprised as they. Dr. Thomas Hill 
is represented as president of Antioch College, without honoring him with 
a title, and wit no recognition of his subsequently holding the more dis- 
tinguished position of the presidency of Harvard College. 

W do not point out these defects of the great work before us with any 
disposition to depreciate it, but simply as just critics ; for, notwithstanding 
its faults, it is a monument of the patience and skill of the compiler, and 
an invaluable work for reference. We appreciate the profound remark of 
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the author, that he “ may safely rely on the candor and intelligence of his 
critics, since those whose opinion is most to be valued or feared will be 
most capable of appreciating the inherent difficulties as. well as the extra- 
ordinary labor involved in the preparation of such a work.” We commend 
his stupendous labors to the consideration of the public, and his stately 
volumes to their liberal patronage. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL sketch of William Winston Seaton has just been issued, 
which will, we think, find many interested readers. It has a brief preface, 
but no table of contents, and no index. It has the further disadvantage of 
not being divided into chapters or sections. ‘The name of the author, even, 
is not given. Still, it is an entertaining narrative of life in Washington. 
Mr. Seaton was of high Scotch descent and of proud Virginia origin. He 
was associated with Mr. Joseph Gales in the proprietorship and editorship 
of the “ National Intelligencer.” Mr. Seatonis represented as “ noble- 
looking, singularly handsome, with most prepossessing manners, and of 
great dignity.” His position as an editor brought him and his family, 
from 1812, for more than half a century, into intimate relations with the aris- 
tocratic elements of Washington society, and the sketch not only gives a 
portraiture of Mr. Seaton, but also incidentally of many of his associates, 
the men of mark of his day. One of the most entertaining portions of the 
volume is composed of the letters of Mrs. Seaton, addressed to her mother, 
Mrs. Gales, of Raleigh, N. C. Her description of the dinner parties and 
balls of olden time give a vivid view of the gayety and dissipation of the 
capitol. 

The author, who, it may be, is a lady, is chary of dates, but is generally 
reliable as to matters of fact. Her chatty way of presenting the great men 
of the day in their social aspects, is agreeable and fascinating. The state- 
ment respecting Mr. Webster, that “his theological convictions were Uni- 
tarian,” is given without adducing any evidence to support it. We have 
often been disgusted by attempts to secure for Christianity the patronage 
of great names, as though that divine system, which at the first “grew 
mightily and prevailed,” even though “not many wise men, not many 
noble” were called, needed now to be supported by an arm of flesh. We do 
not think that any particular denomination can make much, even to human 
view, by claiming Mr. Webster. He was a member of a Trinitarian Con- 
gregational church in New Hampshire, and attended a similar church 
when in Marshfield. In Boston, he attended a conservative Unitarian 
church, and at Washington, we understand, he worshipped with the Episco- 
palians. This looks as though, practically, he made his religion serve other 
than spiritual purposes. 

Although Trinitarians always use the word person in a technical and 
peculiar sense as applied to the mode of the Divine existence, and when 


1 William Winston Seaton, of the National Intelligencer. A Biographical 
sketch, with passing notices of his associates and friends. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Company. 1871. 8vo. pp. 385. $2.00. 
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they say there are three persons in the Trinity, never use the word person 
as synonymous with being, yet Unitarians, stupidly or dishonestly, are 
ever representing them as absurdly believing that “three are one and one 
is three.” It is a current anecdote of Mr. Webster, that, when a Unita- 
rian presumed to ply him, as an Orthodox man, with the question how 
three could be one and one three, he parried the ignorant or discourteous 
inquirer, by replying, “I do not pretend to understand the arithmetic of 
heaven.” 

Notwithstanding Byron’s remark, that “none are all good,” yet the 
author presents the chief subject of the sketch as faultless ; or, at least, in 
accordance with the ambition of Queen Elizabeth, gives no shading to the 
portrait. As a tribute of affection it will be highly esteemed, —as a read- 
able book it will meet with popular favor. 


SCIENTIFIC AND EDUCATIONAL. 


“THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY FOR 1870” comes freight- 
ed with the progress of the great works now going on or completed during 
the past year, such as the Mount Cenis Tunnel, Bridges over the Missis- 
sippi at St. Louis, and over the East River, between New York and 
Brooklyn ; adding that “The Broadway Underground Railway is well 
under way ;” also, that “the Suez Canal is a successful fact,” etc., etc. 
The most of the volume is filled with able papers read before scientific 
and mechanical associations, or published in some form. Subjects of every 
variety are treated briefly, but with evident care and thoughtfulness, mak- 
ing a valuable Thesaurus for all interested in the progress of the Arts and 
Sciences. For particulars, see copy of title-page below. 


Dr. STORER is well known to the medical world as a bold, yet success- 
ful surgeon, particularly in those cases which fall within the lines of his 
specialty. He is fast coming to be known as a bold, yet successful writer, 
also, upon those diseases with which his varied studies and extensive practice 
have made him familiar. “ Reflex Insanity in Women”! is a republication 
of a report he made to the American Medical Association in 1865, which 
was then published with the “ Transactions,” and is now republished at 


1 Annual of Scientific Discovery : or Year-Book of Facts of Science and Art, for 
1871, exhibiting the most important discoveries and improvements in Mechanics, 
Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Biology, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, Antiquities, etc. Together with Notes on 
the progress of Science during the year 1870 ; a list of recent scientific publications, 
obituaries of eminent scientific men, etc. Edited by John Trowbridge, s. B., As- 
sistant Professor of Physics in Harvard College, aided by W. R. Nichols, Assist- 
ant Professor of Chemistry in Mass. Inst. of Technology, and C. R. Cross, graduate 
of the Institute. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington street. New York: 
Sheldone& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1871. pp. 349. $2.00. 

1 The Causation, Course and Treatment of Reflex Insanity in Women, by Horatio 
Robinson Storer, M. D., LL. D., of Boston. Boston: Lee &Shepard. New York: 
Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, 1871. pp. 236. $1.50. 
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the request of many of “the Faculty.” His chief points are: I. “Tha 
in women, mental disease is often, perhaps generally, dependent upon func- 
tional or organic disturbance of the reproductive system. II. That in 
women the access, or exacerbation, of mental disease is usually coincident 
with the catamenial establishment, its periodical access, temporary sup- 
pression, or final cessation. And, therefore, III. That the rational and 
successful treatment of mental disease in women must be based upon the 
preceding theories, which I have claimed are established. 1. By many 
analogies, physiological and pathological, in the cerebral manifestations of 
the human female and that of the lower mammals. 2. By clinical observa- 
tion; and 3. By the results of autopsies of the insane, both in private 
practice and where made with equal care and impartiality, in insane asy- 
lums.” These positions are well fortified by the testimony of leading men 
in the profession, as well as by the cases which have been treated by the 
author. It is a book for “the profession.” 


Amonc the most profound subjects of study, that of Civil Government 
is second only to the broader theme of the Moral Government of God. 
Since our republic was established there never has been a time when the 
necessities of our situation compelled the nation to search for the founda- 
tions of society, and the fundamental principles of our national institutions, 
so earnestly and so fully as since the rebellion. The weak position taken 
by him who was stigmatized as “the Public Functionary,” that a State 
had no right to secede, but that he had no constitutional power to prevent 
it, aroused thinking men to a sense of our national peril. There were 
those of high repute, as students of law, who had so confined themselves 
to the consideration of the powers of our government in times of peace 
and tranquillity, that they had failed to appreciate or even discover its pow- 
er of self-preservation. When the question arose, whether there was any 
right given in the Constitution to force a State into submission, or to disre- 
gard the laws of a sovereign State,—for instance, by emancipating its slaves, 
when the exercise of such power was essential to the preservation of the 
Union and to the life of the republic, grave professors of law shook their 
heads in doubt, or took a negative position. But the common sense, the 
natural instinct of the masses gave in thunder tones an affirmative reply. 
They were guided by the spirit of the Divine inquiry, “Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment?” If the government had power 
to provide for minor exigencies, much more had it power to preserve its 
own existence. They were not troubled by the question, whether it was 
illogical and suicidal to go outside of the Constitution to preserve the Con- 
stitution. 

They leaped at once to the conclusion that the war-power of the govern- 
ment involved all that was necessary for self-preservation. Pressing the 
inquiry, when the life of the nation is in jeopardy, where in the Constitution 
can you find a distinct recognition of the power to perpetuate that life ? 
suggests the remark of Goethe on another theme, “A logician-might not 
find it, but a soul would.” The unquestioning patriotism of the North 
assumed that power and saved the republic. 
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But, after all, we are not satisfied to ground the defence of our triumph- 
ant cause on a vague impulse, however just, or on mere sentiments, how- 
ever noble. The demand of the reason is for a clear and logically 
defensible statement of the rights of the government on the principles of 
political science. 

To William Whiting, Esq., belongs the distinguished honor of furnishing 
such a statement. His great work on the “ War Powers under the Con- 
stitution’! has placed the nation under lasting obligations to his name 
and his memory. It contains five distinct disquisitions on, — 

“1, The War Powers. 2. The Law of Military Arrests in time of Civil 
War. 3. The Constitutional Principles of Reconstruction, or Restoration 
of Rebel States to the Union. 4. Military Government of Hostile Terri- 
tory in time of Civil War. 5. The Laws of Nations and of the United 
States in relation to the Claims of Aliens to indemnification for Injuries to 
their Property or Persons, caused by Military Operations in the War ; 
together with Decisions of the Solicitor of the War Department relating 
thereto.” 

Notes are added, and an index, making, in all, a volume of 695 royal 
octavo pages. Portions of this work have already reached the 43d edition. 

As a treatise on Constitutional law it ranks deservedly high, and though 
more popular in its style than the Federalist, it is not wanting in those 
solid qualities which characterized the writings of the founders of the 
Republic. May a grateful nation show its appreciation of the services of 
its legal defender no less than those of the men who led our armies amid 
the shot and shell of the battle. 


AT the opening of the Walker Hall, at Amherst College, Pres. Stearns 
took occasion to give an address, which, as a philosophical and scholarly 
production, is an honor to him and to the institution over which he so 
gracefully presides. This hall is built of stone, and is a monument of 
architectural taste. The style is that known as the revised medieval. It 
was erected largely by funds furnished by the late William Johnson 
Walker, M. D., long resident in Charlestown, Mass., whose donations to 
Amherst College, in all, exceed $200,000. This Walker Hall cost about 
$125,000. It is devoted chiefly to Natural Science,—prominently to 
mathematical and astronomical purposes. ‘This fact led Pres. Stearns to 
discuss, in his address, the domain of the natural sciences, and specifi- 
cally how much is involved in mathematical science. He thence proceeds 
to consider “ How far and at what sacrifices ” these sciences should “be 
taught in American colleges.” He then discourses on “the character 
and design of the American college.” 


1 War Powers under the Constitution of the United States. Military arrests. 
Reconstruction and Military Governments. Also, now first published, War Claims 
of Aliens, with notes on the Acts of the Executive and Legislative Depart- 
ments during our Civil War, and a collection of Cases decided in the National 
Courts. By William Whiting. Forty-third Edition. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1871. Cloth, $3.50. ; law sheep, $4.50; half-calf, $6.00. 
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This important theme he treats with great candor and ability, bringing 
to bear upon it the results of years of careful study and conscientious 
reflection. 

We commend this address to the consideration of thoughtful men at 
the present time. Oursystem of education seems to be in a transition 
state. Is there such a thing as an American university? Are we to have 
such an institution? If so, is it to be the outgrowth of our common 
school system, or the result of a demand for a broader culture than the 
American college furnishes? Is it to consist of a collection of schools in 
which distinct courses of study are pursued, or is it to be one school in 
which there are to be optional courses of study? Will not an American 
university, without preparatory schools corresponding in rank to the Ger- 
man gymnasia, partake of the nature ofa sham? Is the American college 
as a distinctive institution to be preserved? If not, whence are our churches 
to receive their ministers? These, and such like questions, we shall be 
obliged to consider, and on the answers given to them hinge the most 
momentous results. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE man who wrote “Ecce Homo,” plainly enough, can write so as 
‘ to be read upon other than that one great topic. And he has written, in the 
little volume now before us, “Lectures and Essays,”' in ten chapters, 
upon the following themes, viz: I. Roman Imperialism; the great 
Roman Revolution. II. Roman Imperialism; the Proximate Cause of the 
fall of the Roman Empire. III. Roman Imperialism; the late Empire. 
IV. Milton ; Political Opinions. V. Milton; Poetry. VI. Elementary 
Principles of Art. VII. Liberal Education in Universities. VIII. Eng- 
lish in Schools. IX. The Church as a Teacher of Morality. X. The 
Teaching of Politics: an Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge. The 
author evidently thinks for himself, expresses his opinions without diffi- 
dence, and yet with becoming modesty. He does not ascribe the fall of 
the Roman Empire so much to moral as to physical causes. “With a 
magnificent standing army, with a crowd of experienced officers, and with 
an imperator at the head of affairs, Rome ceased, except at long intervals, 
to conquer.” Soldiers came to be drawn, more and more, from conquered 
barbarians ; and “ the Empire was driven to the strange expedient of turn- 
ing its enemies and plunderers into its defenders.” Marriage was deemed 
a degradation in the eyes of Roman citizens, hence the increase of popu- 
lation was by the extension of citizenship, and not by lawful propagation. 
There was “ sterility and barrenness in human beings ; the human harvest 
was bad.”” The Empire fell “for the want of men.” 

The writer’s lecture upon Milton and politics is frank, while it is dis- 
criminating. He compares him to Carlyle in certain marked particulars, 


1 Roman Imperialism and other Lectures and Essays, by J. R. Seeley, M. A., 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. (Author of Ecce 
Homo.) Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871 pp. 335. $1.50. 
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but says, “there is this great difference, that Milton sees the possible good 
much more strongly, and Carlyle the actual evil. . . . Milton is of a san- 
guine temperament; he has a trait in common with that Cromwell by 
whose side he will forever stand in history, and of whom it was said, that 
hope shone like a fiery pillar in him when it had gone out of all others. 
. - - Himself the most cultivated man of his time, perhaps we might say 
the most cultivated man that has ever lived in England, he viewed politics 
from a certain elevation above the standing point of the ordinary politician. 
. - . I have compared Milton to one watching the sunrise. It is equally 
true that the glow on Carlyle’s face is that of sunset. In other words, 
Milton belongs to the beginning of an age. Carlyle to the end of an age.” 

The essay on art is clear and eminently suggestive. He would have 
the universities bring the English language into more prominence, intro- 
duce Latin and Greek at a much later period in the course of study, than 
is now universal. He thinks the ministry does not urge the high moral 
claims upon the people as should be done, for the best results, and gives 
some very good counsel. The book is to be commended for its originality 
and good sense, as well as for its bold and discriminating criticisms. 


IT is not easy to analyze or criticise a dictionary or an encyclopedia, as 
neither will have a table of contents, or an index, on any one all-pervading 
idea. ‘The Hand-book of Legendary and Mythological Art”’} has similar 
inherent difficulties confronting the reviewer. He can hardly be expected to 
have read the latter through more than the former, and yet he must say some- 
thing. This “hand-book” has 30 pages of “ Symbolism in Art,” such as 
‘“‘ The Fish,” “ The Cross,” “The Lamb,” etc. Then follow 287 pages of 
“ Legends and Stories, illustrated in Art,” beginning with St. Abbondio, 
and ending with Zenobia of Florence. They are mostly saints, of course. 
The next 100 pages are devoted to “ Legends of Place,” beginning with 
Adolphseck and ending with Zuydersee. The remaining 90 pages are de- 
voted to “ Ancient Myths, which have been illustrated in Art,’’ Achelous 
being the first, and Zeus, or Jupiter, the last. 

The different sections are abundantly illustrated, except the legends of 
place. To a traveller in Europe and beyond, such a hand-book would be 
a very convenient help. To the general reader of history it would be a 
pictorial lexicon ; and, indeed, there is much to interest any intelligent 
observer of men and things. The mechanical execution of the book is 
such as might be looked for from the Riverside Press. 


A BEAUTIFUL and abundantly illustrated volume on “ Gutenberg? and 


1A Hand-book of Legendary and Mythological Art. By Clara Erskine Cle- 
ment, author of “ A Simple Story of the Orient.” With descriptive illustrations. 
New York: Published by Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 
1871. pp. 497- $3.25. 

2 Gutenberg, and the Art of Printing, by Emily C. Pearson, author of “ Ruth’s 
Sacrifice ;” “The Poor White,” etc., etc. Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Co., 117 
Washington street. 1871. pp. 292. $2.00. 
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the Art of Printing,” is before us. Type, paper, and engravings are in 
the right style for the subject. The authoress seems to be equal to her 
undertaking, and has really produced a very interesting and useful book- 
She has relieved the subject from its dry detail, by supplying, here and 
there, the probable conversations of Gutenberg with his “ precious Anna,” 
and with his partners in his “great secret,” and in his great toils to 
“spread light throughout the world.” The book will well repay reading 
for its facts, showing under what seemingly insuperable difficulties this 
great art was conceived and matured. Then it is well worth preserving 
for reference and re-perusal. 


Miss PHELPS’ latest work, “ The Silent Partner, 1 was founded on the 
“Reports of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor.’’ The 
silent partner is a lady who was not permitted, on account of her sex, to 
become an active member of a manufacturing corporation, but whose 
earnest purpose it was to benefit and elevate the factory operatives. The 
grave questions at issue between employers and employees, between 
capital and labor, require to be handled with a master’s hand. This work 
will, at least, deepen the interest felt in this important subject. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


“ WITHOUT crossing deep seas or broad oceans, all who will may goona 
mission. Who will go?” Such is the entire preface of a very interesting 
book by Paul Cobden. The reader must be a little patient for the first 
two or three chapters, after which the attention will be held, and the in- 
terest will be kept up to the end. The object of the writer is sufficiently 
foreshadowed in the lines quoted above. It is not to be supposed that he 
intends to depreciate the excellence and importance of the work done by 
those who “cross the deep seas” on a mission, but rather to show 
that every one, so disposed, can do effectual missionary work at home as 
well as abroad. The moral and religious tone of the book is, on the 
whole, good. Its companion volume, “ Who will win?” is similar in 
character and aim. 


THE boys are favored with a pleasing book called “ Double Play” by a 
Latin Tutor at Harvard, son of the late Hon. Edward Everett. “Home 
in the West” of the “Charley Roberts’ Series,” and “The House on 
Wheels,” translated from the French, and profusely illustrated, are not 
only interesting to youth, but calculated to exert a happy moral influence. 

THE prose and poetry issued under the title “‘ Letters Everywhere,” is 
an entertaining volume for the young. It teaches good morals in an 
attractive manner with no unnatural or unhealthy draft upon the imagina- 
tion. 


All the above-mentioned books are published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


1 The Silent Partner. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Company. 12mo. pp. 302. $1.50. 
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AFTER becoming acquainted with the characters, “The Home Story” 
of “ We Girls ” will interest and attract the reader, and he will be likely 
to follow their fortunes as far as they are related. The scenes described 
are more natural than are commonly given in this class of fictitious books. 
It were well for the world if such a home story were, in many of its 
features, more commonly realized in actual life. Fields, Osgood & Co. 


A NuMBER OF NOVELS, by Md’e Marie Sophie Schwartz, are being 
issued by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, in paper covers, at $1.00; in 
cloth, at $1.50. ‘Goldand Names,” “ Birth and Education,” and “ Guilt 
and Innocence,” are now offered to the public. The authoress is highly 
commended by her countrywoman, Mlle. Christine Nilsson. The trans- 
lation from the Swedish into English bears marks of skill and care. To 
the lovers of fiction, these books will be welcome. 


“* MAx -KROMER ” is the title of an interesting little volume, giving “A 
Story of the Siege of Strasburg, 1870.” The American edition is issued 
by Messrs. Dodd & Mead, of New York. It is a vivid portrayal of the 
calamity of war. It has the impress of a religious spirit, and is a good 
Sabbath-school book. 


Amonc the various fields in which human ingenuity is finding free scope, 
we are gratified to see that the educational department is assuming prom- 
inence. A recent volume, entitled “ Oral Training,” illustrates this point. 
Its author is H. Barnard, of Minneapolis, Minn., and its publishers the 
enterprising firm of A. S. Barnes & Co. It is an interesting attempt to 
show teachers how to impart instruction in “natural science and general 
knowledge” to the young, by oral lessons. 


Amonc the numerous “ Hymn and Tune Books” which compete for the 
favor of the churches, the “Songs for the Sanctuary” seems to be pre- 
eminent. When numerous editions, of fifteen thousand in each, are called 
for by the public, thepopularity and success of the work are beyond the 
province of debate. ' 


“ THE Black Valley Railroad ” (see advertisement in this number of the 
Quarterly), which has been rendered famous by Rev. Mr. Hanks, in his 
persevering attempts to stop every train, has been made also the subject 
of song by Dr. Tarbox, and is to be made to subserve still further the 
cause of temperance, in connection with an allegorical volume of some 
200 pages, soon to be issued, we understand, entitled “The Black Valley 
Country.” 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


As editors, we have spared no reasonable pains to make the Quarterly 
the means of unifying and energizing the denomination which it repre- 
sents. As proprietors, with wellnigh total disregard of pecuniary con- 
siderations, as affecting ourselves, we have kept the subscription price at 
a low figure, and at the same time spent money lavishly to give the work 
an attractive appearance, and to make it an honor to the denomination. 
Hence, it is a gratification to us to know that our labors and sacrifices are 
appreciated, or at least that the periodical which we furnish finds appre- 
ciative readers. As it may be of interest to our friends to see what the 
testimony of the press is respecting our work, we will present the following 
extracts from the notices given of our last number. 


The Mew York Vbserver, in an editorial, says : — 


“The Congregational Quarterly for January is remarkable for its typographical 
excellence and the value and variety of its contents. We never saw such a number 
of a religious quarterly. Besides the usual literary articles of great ability, it has 
the Annual Statistics of the American Congregational Ministers and Churches, © 
names, residences and all, brought down to date, a monument of somebody’s labor 
and care. Several papers on the denomination are of great importance and deep 
interest to every intelligent Christian reader.” : 


This from the representative of a different religious denomination, is 
certainly generous. 


The Daily News, of Boston, speaks of it as “a magnificent number,” 
and adds : — 


“The type is large and new, the paper is thick, laid and tinted, the varied statis- 
tical tables are near perfection, and for once, look so inviting, that we were tempted 
to read them right through, as we did all the articles and all the Literary Review. 
On the whole, we do not know that we have ever seen anything of the kind gotten 
up with quite so good adaptable taste and judgment, nor any whole set of notices 
of books quite so discriminating, fearless and valuable.” 


The Congregationalist attests : — 


“This number of the Quarterly is printed on tinted, laid paper, of fine quality, 
and its wide margin and uncut edges give it a really sumptuous appearance.” 


The Religious Herald, of Hartford, Ct., favors us with the following : — 


“ Congregational Quarterly for January, 1871. Valuable as the former numbers 
of this periodical have been, the present number is superior to them all. The con- 
tents are larger, the letter-press finer, the matter more varied and valuable ; in- 
deed, we do not see how this Quarterly, so indispensable to all who are interested 
in the growth of Congregationalism, could be improved. It has ‘renewed its 
youth like the eagle’s.’ ” 


Such a notice as this shows that the dwellers in “the land of steady 
habits” are not incapable of enthusiasm. 
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The Excelsior, of Syracuse, N. Y., bears this testimony : — 


“The Congregational Quarterly. The first number of the thirteenth volume has 
208 pages, is printed from new type, on toned paper, and is not surpassed in the 
attractiveness of its appearance by any Quarterly which we have seen. ... But 
the chief value of this number attaches to the one hundred pages which it contains 
of statistics of the Congregational ministers and churches of America in 1870. In 
convenience of arrangement, fulness and accuracy, these are unequalled in any 
other denomination. We pity the Congregational minister who consents to go 
without this most valuable Quarterly. It is, moreover, a marvel in cheapness.” 


The Advance, of Chicago, informs its readers that 


“ The Congregational Quarterly . . . appears in new form and handsome typo- 
graphical dress, as if with a resurrection to new life.” 


From “The Sunset-land” a voice reaches us of encouragement and 
commendation, for Zhe Pacific, of San Francisco, declares, — 


“ This January number of the Quarterly is superb. The printers have executed 
their whole work with admirable taste. The paper is tinted and very superior in 
quality. The engravings are exceedingly well done. One seldom sees a finer en- 
graving than the one which presents to us the likeness of Mr. Edward Southworth, 
The views of the (renovated) church of the Pilgrims are a pleasing contribution to 
our knowledge of what may be done in church architecture. President Hopkins 
has a thoughtful exposition of the Pilgrims’ church order. But the statistics are 
the glory of this number. 

“ They are full, carefully, laboriously, painfully edited and collated. We never felt 
so clear on this point, that this is a publication indispensable to be perpetuated, and 
worthy of every two dollars which is forwarded to its proprietors and editors.” 

Such commendatory notices as these may well cheer us in still further 
efforts to serve the churches of Apostolic order and Pilgrim memory. 


OnE of the compensations afforded a publisher, is the opportunity of 
acquaintance with various phases of human nature and remarkable speci- 
mens of the race. Thus, for instance, we recently published in our 
Necrology, gratuitously, a sketch for the gratification of the friends, for 
which a newspaper would have charged from six to ten dollars. The 
father of the deceased desired us to send him a copy of the number 
containing it. We did so, enclosing a bill of $1.00 for the same, which is 
our regular price for the January number. That father, an officer in the 
church, had aided the author of the sketch by telling him when and where 
his son’s wife died, —he furnishing in all less than two lines, and for this 
he charged us $1.00, and thus squared the account! _ 


_ WE reprint, verbatim, in this number the annual catalogues of Andover 
Theological Seminary, for the years 1813-14, and 1814-15. 

The catalogue of December, 1813, is probably the first one issued. The 
following is the earliest vote on record regarding a catalogue : — 


Ata meeting of the Committee on Exigencies, at the house of Samuel Farrar, 
Esq., Sept. 17, 1813. 
“ Voted, That one hundred and fifty copies of a catalogue, containing the names 
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of the present members of the Theological Institution; the towns whence they 
came, and co!leges in which they were educated, be printed at the expense of the 
Funds for the use of the Institution, at the approaching anniversary. 

“‘ Voted, That the President be a committee to carry the preceding vote into 
effect.” 


The above note is entered in the records of the trustees. 


In our January number we gave the catalogues for 1815-16, and 1817-18. 
Of each of these years, only ove copy is known to exist. Extensive adver- 
tising has as yet failed to find a single copy of 1816-17. Possibly one was 
not printed for that year. If any person has a copy, or has any knowledge 
on the subject, he will confer a favor by communicating with Rev. William 
L. Ropes, Librarian, Andover, Mass. 


WE have given on the second page of the Advertiser, appended to this 
number, a list of the Congregational societies. It is not to be understood 
that all the societies included under this title are limited by their charters 
or constitutions to persons of this one denomination, or that no other per- 
sons are to be found among their patrons ; but simply that all these socie- 
ties depend for support chiefly, if not entirely, upon the churches of our 
denomination. We have given the list for the convenience of those who 
wish to refer to these societies, or to correspond with their officers. 


COMPLAINTS are sometimes heard as to the number of benevolent socie- 
ties. But it will be seen by reference to this list, that the number for 
which our denomination is specially responsible is not large. Of these, 
the American Congregational Association asks of*the churches only one 
contribution in money, for the completion of its proposed building. This 
leaves but seven to make appeals hereafter to the churches. One thing we 
feel to be of great importance, that whatever other societies may be neg- 
lected, or be aided only occasionally, those on the prosperity of which the 
success of our denomination depends should receive an annual and liberal 
remembrance. If we do not take care of them, no one else will. If we 
allow them to be crippled for want of support, we shall find in the end that 
our churches are dwarfed and enfeebled, and the relative position of our 
denomination humiliating. 


In the list of Congregational publications, on the third page of the 
Advertiser, we should have included “ Punchard’s History of Congrega- 
tionalism,” but are sorry to learn that, for the present, one volume of 
that valuable work is out of print. 








CHURCHES FORMED. 


1870. 
MAPLE CREEK, Neb., Dec. 22, 7 members. 
SEBEWA, Mich,, Dec. 29, 5 members. 


1871. 
ATHENS, Ala., Feb. 26, 9 members. 
— SCHOOL-HOUSE, Kan., 33 mem- 


ber 

BARTON CITY, Neb., 11 members. 
CRETE, Neb. 
DE WIT" [, Neb. 
DULUTH, Minn., Jan. 18, 17 members. 
FREDONIA, an. 
FREEDOM, Io., Jan. 14, 12 members. 
LAWLER, lo., Feb. 5, 9 members. 
mae AND NANKIN, Mich., March 5, 


MILL RIVER, "New Marlboro’, Mass., Feb. 
2, 40 members. 

MINER. AL, IIl., 10 members. 

MONTREAL, Que., Eastern Congregational 
Church, 18 members. 

MOUND PRAIRIE, Io., Feb. 26,32 members. 

MT. STERLING (near) Wis., 8 members. 

NEODOSHA, Kan., 12 members. 

en Conn., Feb. 9, 25 mem- 


ber 
OTTAWA, Kan., Jan. 11, 19 members. 


, Cal. 
P ALMYRA, Neb.. Jan. 27, 13 members. 
PEKIN, Iil.. Fe 28, 14 members. 

PERE MARQUETTE, Mich., 9 members. 
PLOVER, Wis. (formerly Presbyterian ). 
POMONA, Kan. 

RENO, Nevada, Feb. 19, 7 members. 
SOMERSVILLE, Conn., Jan. 3. 
—- FALLS, went Jan. 11, 14 mem- 


WAYN i STATION, IIl., Feb, 18, 18 mem- 


bers. 
WELLSVILLE, Kan., Feb. 5. 
WINFIELD, Kan., 17 members. 


MINISTERS ORDAINED, 


1870. 


LATHROP, STANLEY E., to the work of the 
ony oe aggro Wis., Dec, 21. Sermon 
by Rev. John M. Carmichael, of Sparta. 

sou’ THGATE, CHARLES M., over the 2d 
Ch. in St. Johnebury, Vt., Dec. 15. fer- 
mon by Rev. Lewis O. Brastow, of St. 
Johnsbury. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
Robert Southgate, of Orford, N. H. 

1871. 

CASE, HORATIO M., to the work of the 
Ministry in Allen’s Grove, Wis. Sermon 
by Rev. Joseph Collie, of Delavan. 

GALLOWAY, Joseph F., over theNew Ru- 
hamah Ch. near Hamilton, (P. N.) Miss. 
Sermon and Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
James Ballard. 


KING, WILLIAM 0., to the work * - 


Ministry in New Orleans, La., Feb. 
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MARSHALL, C. An over the Ch. in Burr 
Oak, Io., Feb, 22. Sermon by Rev. John 
W. Windsor, of ‘Cresco. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. Ephraim Adams, of Decorah. 

MARSHALL, HENRY G., to the work of 
the Ministry i in Avon, Ct., Feb. 1. Sermon 
by Rev. Jonathan Brace, D. D., of Hart- 
ford. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Alfred 

Goldsmith, of West Avon. 

PARTRIDGE, JOHN W., over the Daven- 
port Ch. in New Haven, Ct., Feb. 7. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Merrill Richardson, of New 
York City 

RANSOM, GEORGE R., to the work of the 

Ministry in Webster City, Io., Jan. 19. 

Sermon by Rey. Joel 8. Bingham, D.D., of 


Dubuque. 
TINGLEY, EDWIN &8., to the work of the 
Ministry in Brownfield, Me., Feb. 1. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Albert Cole, of Cornish. Or- 
daining Pra * i by Rev. Josiah T. Hawes, 
of Litchfiel 
WARFIELD, F. A., over the Evangelical Free 
Ch. in Globe Village, Mass., Jan.10. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Alexis W. Ide, of West Med- 


way. 

WI LON, EDWIN P., to the work of the Min- 
istry in Bridgton, Me., Jan. 26. Sermon 
by Rev. Kinsley Twining, of Cambridge, 
= ass, Ordaining Prayer by Rev. David 

B. Sewail, of Fryeburg. 

WRIGH?, CASSIUS E., over the Ist Ch. in 
Norwalk, O., Feb. 3. Sermon by Rev. 
Judson Smith, of Oberlin College. 


MINISTERS INSTALLED, 
1870. 


ALLISON, Rev. JOHN, over the Olivet Ch., 
in Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 22. 
BIXBY, Rev. ALANSON, over the Church in 
Frewsburg, N. Y, Dec. 14. Sermon by 
tev. Edward Anderson, of Jamestown. 
BOSS, Rev. = M., over the Ch. in 
Putnam, Ct:, Dec. 2. Sermon by Rev. 
George B. Willcox, of Jersey City, N.J. 
or Prayer by Rey. Alvan Bond, 
. D., of Norwich. 
BRAY, Rev. WILLIAM L., over the Ch, in 
Marshalltown, lo., Dec. Sermon by 
— William W. Woodworth, of Grin- 


ell. 

GAYLORD, Rev. WILLIAM L., over the 
1st Ch. in Meriden, Ct., Dec. 23, Sermon 
by qm Jacob M. Manning, D.D., of Bos- 
ton, Ma 

GOODENOUGH, Rev. ARTHUR, over the Ist 
Ch. in Winchester, Ct., Dec. 28, Sermon 
by Rev. William E. Bass. tt, of Warren. 

HAZEN, Rev. HENRY A., over the Ch. in 
Pittsfield, N. H., Dec. 21. Sermon by 
Rev. William J. Tucker, of Manchester. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Elliot C. Cogs- 
well, of Northwood. 

LEWIS, Rev. RICHARD, over the Ch. in 
Belleville, Ont., Dec. 28. 

MASON, Rev. JAVAN K., over the Ch. in 
Hampton, N. H., Dee. 15. 
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PICKETT, Rev. CYRUS, over the Ch. in 
Keokuk, Io., Dec. 29, Sermon by Rev. 
William Salter, D. D., of Burlington. 


1871. 
BLISS, Rev. J. HENRY, over the Ch. at South 
adley, Mass., Jan. 11. Sermon by Rev. 
Julius H. Seelye, D.D., of Amherst College. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Auron M. Col- 

ton, of Easthampton. 
BULL, Rev. RICHARD B., over the Ch. in 
West Brookfield, Mass., March 14. Ser- 
mon b — William T. Eustis, Jr., of 


Spring 

CAM Bev. CHARLES W., over the Ch. in 
‘Waukesha, Wis., Jan. 10. Sermon by 
Rev. William D. L. Love, of Milwaukee. 
sea ae Sef Prayer by Rev. Hiram Foote, of 

au 

CROWTHER, Rev. THOMAS, over the Ch. 
in Mill River (New Marlboro’), Mass., 
March 15. Sermon by Rev. Joseph F. 
Gaylord, of Worthington. 

DAGGETT, Rev. OLIVER E., D.D., over 
the 2d Ch. in New London, Ct., Feb. 21. 
Sermon by Rev. Samuel G. Buckingham, 
mo of ee Mass. 

ISON, HN H., over the Ist 
ar in New Britain, Ct., Feb. 8. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., of 
Williams College. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Henry Hopkins, of Westfield, Mass. 

HERRICK, —~. ‘5 Sg E., over the Ch. 
in Chelsea, V , Feb. 14. Sermon by Rev. 
William H. Ak D.D., of Montpelier. 
ange 9 Prayer by Rev. Cyrus B. Drake, 
D. D., of Royalton. 

LANE, Rev. JAMES P., over the Ch. in 
Bristol, R.I., Jan. 11. Sermon by Rev. 
Jacob M. Manning, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. John L. Taylor, 
D. D., of Andover Seminary. 

PASCO, "Rev. MARTIN K., over the Ch. in 
Marysville, O., March 7. Sermon by Rev. 
George W. Phillips, of Columbus. 

SAVAGE, Rev. MINOT J., over the Ch. in 
Hannibal, Mo., Feb. 22. Sermon by Rev. 
William H. Savage, of Jacksonville, Ill. 

SHERRILL, Rev. A. F., over the Ch. in 
Omaha, Neb.. Jan. 24. Sermon by Rev. 
George F. Magoun, D.D.,of Iowa College. 

SMITH, Rev. ELIJAH, over the Ch. in Dan- 

le, Ic., Jan. 25. Sermon by Rev. Eli- 
phalet Y. Swift, of Denmark. 

UNDERWOOD, Rev. HENRY B., over the 
Ch. in Hillsboro’ Bridge, N. H., March 8. 
Sermon by Rev. Almon Underwood, of 
Irvington, N. J. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. John K. Young, D. D., of Hopkinton. 

WOODWORTH, Rev. WILLIAM W., over 
the Ch. in Grinnell, Io., March 1. Ser- 
mon by Rev. George Thacher, of Water- 
loo. Installing Prayer by Rev. Addison 
Lyman, of Chester City. 


MINISTERS DISMISSED. 
1870. 
CUMMINGS, Rev. EPHRAIM C., from the 
2d Ch. in St. Johnsbury, Vt., Dec. 14. 
DALY, Rev. JAMES 7 from the Ch. in 
Stockton, Cal., Dec. 

JAMES, Rev. HORACE, ‘from the Ist Ch. 
in Lowell, Mass., Dee. 1 

STONE, Rev. eo, Me, from the Ch. in 
Laconia, N. H., Dec. 

TOBEY, Rev. ALVAN, y Ds from the Ch. in 
Durham, N. H., Dec. 20. 
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1871. 
BALKAM, Rev. URIAH, D.D., from the Ch. 
in Lewiston, Me., Jan. 1. 
BLAKE, Rev. JOSEPH, from the Ch. in Gil- 
manton Centre, N. H., Feb. 14. 
EDWARDS, Rev. J. H., from the Ch. in 
West Lebanon, N. H., "Jan 
EVANS, Rev. SAMUEL E., y sto the Ch. in 
East Gag eke 
GROUT, Rev NRY M., ag the Ch. in 
West Geringteld, Mass., "Jan. 
HERRICK, Rev. WILLIAM T., Sl the Ch. 
in Clarendon, Vt. 
es DALL, Rev. a 8., from the Ch. 
n Vernon, Ct., Jan. 19. 
KINGSBURY, Rev. J. W., ~~ the Ch. in 
North Woodstock, Ct., Feb. 
PAINE, Rev. BERNARD, aaa. the Pacific 
h. in New Bedford, Mase. April 1. 
STREET, Rev. GEORGE E., from the Ch. in 
Ww vonage Me., Feb. 28. 

STURTEVANT, Rev. WULIAN M., Jr., from 
the Ch. in Hannibal, Mo., Feb. 2. 

VIRGIN, Rev. SAMUEL Hi, from the Ch. in 
Somerville, _. March 21, 

WHITE, Rev. LYMAN, from the Ch. in 
Phillipston, Mass. 

WIGHT, Rev. DANIEL, ove the 2d Ch. in 
Ashburnham, Mass., Feb 

WRIGHT, Rev. "ABIEL i, ion the Ch. in 
‘Winterport, Me., Feb. 7. 


MINISTERS MARRIED. 


1870. 


DUNNING — WESTBROOK. In Kingston, 
N. Y., Dec. 27, Rev. Albert E. Dunning, 
of Boston, Mass., to Miss Harriet W. 
Westbrook. 


1871. 


BURNHAM — WASHBURN. In Newton, 
Mass., Feb. 8, Rev. Michael Burnham, of 
Fall River, to Miss Cassie V. Washburn, 
of Abington. 

CHAPIN — MACFARLAND. In New York, 
Jan. 11, Rev. Franklin P. Chapin, of Am- 
herst, Mass., to Miss Margaret Macfarland, 
of the Labrador Mission. 

— — SINCLAIR. In Stratham, N 
H., . D. B. Conkling, of Flint, Mich., 
to Miss el N. —— of Stratham. 

IDE — SANBORN. a N. H., 
March 16, Rev. George H. Ide, of Hop- 
kinton, Mass., to Miss Mary 1. Sanborn, of 


Newport. 
RICHARDSON — DEARBORN. In Plym- 
outh, N. H., Jan. 18, Rev. Cyrus Rich- 


ew - Miss Annie Dearborn, both of 


SHAPLEIGH — SMITH. In South Egre- 
mont, Mass., Feb. 8, Rev. Horace 8S. Shap- 
leigh, to Miss Rhoda J. Smith, both of 
South Egremont. 

—".'. -—DOBIE. In Hartford, Conn., 
Feb. 9, Rev. William A. ‘Thompson, of 
Conway, Mass., to Miss Maria M. Dobie. 


MINISTERS DECEASED. 


1870. 
VAILL, Rev. HERMAN, in Litchfield, Ct., 
Dec, 28, aged 76 years, 


23 
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wee Rev. NELSON, in East - Johns- oA 


, Vt., Jan. 10, aged 69 year 
Cc att R, Rev. WILLIAM, in Pittsfield, Ill, 


FITOH, Rev. ELEAZER T., in New Haven, 
Ct., Jan. 31, aged 81 years. 

HEMENWAY, Rev. DANIEL, in Suffield, 
Ct., Feb. 18, aged 79 years. 

KINNEY, Rev. MARTIN P., in Racine, 
Wis., March 12 aged 57 years. 

LYMA N, Rev. SOLOMON, in Northamp- 

n, Mase ass., aged 70 year 

sNow, Rev. WILLIAM F, in Lawrence, 
Mass., Jan. 11, aged 32 years. 

WRIGHT, Rev. JAMES L., in Haddam, 
Ct., Jan. 25, aged 61 years. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED. 


1870. 
BATT, Mrs. MARY D., wife of Rev. Wil- 
liam J., in Leominster, Mass., Dec, 
1871, 
BENJAMIN, Mrs. MARY G., wife of the 
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late Rev. Nathan, in Medford, Mass., Feb. 
5, aged 57 years, 

PMAN, rs. SARAH P., wife of the 
late Rev. Nathaniel, in Gardiner, Me, 


Jan. 14. 
COLEMAN, Mrs. MARIA, wife of the late 
Rev. soe, D.D., in Milwaukee, Wis., 


Jan 
ELLIOT, “Mrs. LOIS M. ., wife of Rev. 
Lester H., , in Winooski, Vt., Feb. 6, aged 
LAMPHEA AR, Mrs. M. ELIZABETH, wife of 
Rev. Orpheus T., in Beverly, Mass., aged 


46 —. 
LAWRENCE, Mrs. NANCY T.., wife of Rev. 
John, in Reading, Mass., Jan. 6, aged 42 


HING, 

LORING, Mrs. SOPHIA B., wife of the late 

ev. Levi, aged 87 years. 

MARSIIA LL, ee. MARIETTE C., wife of 
Rev. peak G., in Avon, Ct., March 18, 

aged 29 yea’ 

MITCHELL, ae MELINDA C., wife of the 
late Rev. David M., in Waltham», Mass., 
Feb. = aged 71 years, 

POND, Mrs. J. W., wife of Rev. J. Evarts, in 
Platteville, Wis., March 5, 

PUTNAM, Mrs. JULIA A., wife of the late 
Rev. Israel W., D.D., in Middleborough, 

Mass., Feb, 10, aged 82 years. 
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THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


WHILE all has not been realized that was hoped for when our last page 
for this periodical was filled, yet it is a consolation that progress can be 
reported. No one, not in the circle of the many who have been in earnest 
and diligent search for a suitable site for the Congregational House, can 
be expected to form any idea of the difficulties attending it. The refusal 
of one, however, has at last been secured until the first day of May next ; 
and this, after more than a year’s patient and impatient toil for this pur- 
pose. And just now there is some prospect of improving upon this by 
widening its front, or possibly exchanging it for an adjacent site much 
more favorably situated. The site referred to is on Beacon Street, very 
near Tremont, and as central between the various railway depots and 
steamboat landings, as it is possible to obtain. Such a position has been 
considered very important for the accommodation of the ministers and 
members of the churches who come in from other places, near or remote. 
It is felt now by the directors that “a site” is essentially a fixed fact, or 
certainly is put within their possible reach for the first time. 

It is encouraging to know that acting upon this probability, the churches 
in Boston and immediate vicinity, are beginning to make their subscrip- 
tions with more interest and zeal than-has ever before been manifested. 
Through other channels our readers have understood that at least $100,- 
000, beyond the $70,000 now on hand in available funds, must be reliably 
pledged before the first of May to secure the site, and $50,000 more before 
a contract for the building can be made. Nearly one half the first-named 
sum can now be relied on, in money and subscriptions already made, all 
on the condition that the full $150,000 shall be raised within a reasonable 
time. The churches of Boston and vicinity will g:ve their full share. 

To all the Congregational churches which have not made THEIR one, 
generous, memorial offering for this family building, this Home of the 
denomination, this treasure-house of our literature, mementoes, and sym- 
bols, this rallying and radiatory point of our entire brotherhood, — this ap- 
peal comes urgent, and earnest, and cannot be denied without serious 
detriment. All feel here that it is “now or never” with this enterprise. 
It cannot be “ zow,” without a united and general and hearty, and, in many 
cases, a self-denying effort. Large subscriptions are indispensable, and 
these can be paid in instalments, if desired. The ones, and fives, and 
tens, and twenties, and twenty-fives, must be had from the many, or our 
$350,000, including what is in hand, will not be raised. With one pull 
all together there would not be any difficulty. More than the faint hope 
is indulged that our page in the July issue of the Quarterly will bear the 
glad news of a site secured, of plans adopted, of a contract made, and suc- 
cess assured. Let remittances be made as below. The undersigned is 
ready to give any information, or to aid any pastor by presenting this sub- 
ject to his congregation, if desired. 

ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, 
Cor. Sec. Am. Cong l Association. 
Boston, 40 Winter Street, March 25, 1871. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Tue financial year of the Union is drawing toward its close. More 
money than we anticipated has been diverted from the treasury by the 
special efforts of the Jubilee year, and we fear the result as to meeting in 
full the demands of the work of church-building. We have occasion to 
rejoice in what has already been accomplished. The following appropria- 
tions, not previously reported in the Congregational Quarterly, have been 
paid to aid in the erection of houses of worship : — 


Southboro, Mass., (loan) $600 00 
Brooklyn, NV.Y., Puritan Cong. ch., (special) 655 00 
. ¥ Park rs “ (special) 1,500 00 
Canterbury, Del., (special) 594 35 
Gambier, Ohio, 400 00 
= es (special) 450 00 
Northport, Mich., 400 00 
ses = (special) 155 00 
Morton, Ill. 300 00 
Utica, es (loan) 500 00 
Richwood (Port Andrew P.O.) Ws. Bird’s Creek church, 150 00 
Beacon, Lowa, 400 00 
Corning, i 350 00 
Nashua, * 500 00 
z . (special) II5 00 
Parkersburg, xe 400 00 
i a (special) 100 00 
Rome, 55 400 00 
= é (special) 345 00 
Glenwood, Mo., 500 00 
Lathrop, * 500 00 
Pe (special) 250 00 
Wellsville, = 400 00 
s és (special) 100 00 
Seneca, Kan., 500 00 
White Cloud, 2 500 00 
Astoria, Oregon, 500 00 
(special) 258 85 
Dixon, Cal., 400 00 
Hydesville, a 450 00 
re - (special) 160 00 
Nortonville, * 300 00 
$13,133 20 


Gratifying as this measure of success is, we are made solicitous by the 
calls of churches to which pledges have already been made in excess of 
our present receipts, and by the importunate pleadings of others who 
have no church accommodations. The present month closes our year. 
Will not the more favored churches consider the claims of the new and 
poor bands of brethren who are toiling to strengthen the things which 
remain in the rural districts of New England, or to lay the foundations 
of Christian society on the Western frontier ? 


Ray PALMER, Cor. Sec., 69 Bible House, New York. 
CHRISTOPHER CUSHING, Cor. Sec., 16 Tremont Temple, Boston. 
N. A. CALKINS, Zveas., 146 Grand Street, New York. 


























